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Christmas present 


4 


with a future — 


Santa knows a good thing when he sees it—and you 
should, too. For a present with a real future 

you can’t beat U. S. Savings Bonds. They pack 

a thrill when you get them, give you that warm 

glow of satisfaction all the time you keep them and 
multiply your return by twenty-five per cent when 
they mature. Put U. S. Savings Bonds on your gift 


list and mark them “Do Not Open Until 1958.” 
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i ssiskiatinialn aie June is the big month of the Kiwanis 
year, as we have said so often in describing the enthusiasm at the 
annual International convention. But to the individual Kiwanian, 
December brings the greatest thrills because Christmas marks the 
peak of projects that spread joy among the underprivileged .. . 
and the shrieks of delight from the youngsters are the greatest 
reward a Kiwanian can 
get for his efforts. The 
scene on this month’s 
cover will be duplicated 
all over the United 
States and Canada this 
Christmas and will not 
only bring joy to thou- 
sands of youngsters but 
will also make about 
two hundred thousand 
Kiwanians feel pretty 
good too... . The photo- 
graph is another sample 
of the managing editor’s efforts at story telling photography. If 
anyone notices a family resemblance between the photographer and 
the delighted young model, this is to verify the relationship—and 
to admit that there is someone more to be pitied than the Kiwanian 
who is always trying to get his own club publicized in the 
magazine, and that is the managing editor who runs photographs 
of his own children. 


we | 

Himerican Idea, Transplanted,” on page 
thirty of this issue, is a factual report 

of an interesting development in our 
government’s attempt to denazify and 
democratize Europe. Marion Odmark, a 
free lance writer in the nation’s capital, 
and author of several previous articles 

for The Kiwanis Magazine, recently 
discovered that the service club idea is 
being used in Germany to counteract the 
urge for reestablishing a caste system 

and to promote free discussion. By 
virtue of birth, Miss Odmark has a deep 
interest in spreading our way of life. 

On the distaff side, she is the eleventh generation descendant of 
General Robert Sedgwick, first major general of Massachusetts Bay 
Colony, who built the first port of Boston. Her father, born in 
Sweden, knew what it was to adopt a new country. She is a 
former magazine editor and product of the Middlewest, who was 
attracted to Washington since it became the capital of the world. 
She was a member of the Washington staff of United Nations 

when the material for her article was gathered, but is now doing 
publicity for the District of Columbia which she calls “the most 
fascinating community in the world.” 





) 
Ror the benefit of our growing clientele of family readers, we 
have asked Miss Odmark to give us her idea of a typical Kiwanis 
club meeting from the woman’s standpoint. Her article on that 
subject, telling her thoughts while she was a guest of the Kiwanis 
Club of Washington, D.'C., will appear next month—F. B. S, 
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KING CHILDREN'S 
HEARING AID 
SUCCEED 





Trained Sonotone Consultants give con- 
tinuing help for best possible hearing! 


Woes KIWANIS CLUBS buy Sonotone 
hearing aids for under-privileged 
children who need them, the Sonotone 
organization assumes a_ responsibility, 

We are responsible for fitting the right 
instrument properly, by audiometric and 
other tests. We are responsible for teach- 
ing the child its best use, and working 
with him to achieve best possible, easy, 
happy hearing. We are responsible for 
keeping continuing care available. 

Sonotone is able to fulfill these respon- 
sibilities through the patient understand- 
ing work of almost 1,000 highly trained 
Consultants in over 300 permanent offices, 
and 1148 Hearing Centers in smaller cities. 
Their techniques are based on Sonotone’s 
experience with nearly 400,000 cases. 

Sonotone will also gladly cooperate with 
schools or Kiwanis Clubs in planning au- 
diometric hearing tests, to reveal the need 
for medical care in time to prevent most 
serious hearing loss! 


For full information write to 


SONOTONE 


Box 200, Elmsford, New York 


Their Hearing Deserves The BEST—The 
New Miniature Sonotone “900” with bat- 
teries inside. Tiny, light, powerful, rugged 
—ideal for children’s use. 

















make 

your club’s 
appreciation 
permanent! 


Beaurirvt, precisely modeled re- 
productions of the “Past President's 
lapel button in life-time bronze and 
Kiwanis blue. Large casting with 
highly polished raised surfaces 
mounted on seasoned cherry fifteen 
inches high. Each contains polished 
casting of Past President's name, 





name of club and year. Highest quality materials and workmanship. 
Every Past President will be proud to have and display this permanent 
expression of appreciation for his service to club and community. A lasting 
reminder of service, loyalty, leadership, and Kiwanis fellowship. 
Perfect for annual presentations to retiring presidents or all living Past 
Presidents. Just send us the name of each Past President and the year in 
which each served. Send no maney — we'll bill you later at the rate of 
$20 per plaque plus transportation and insurance. 


*Also available for Past Lt. Governors and Governors. 


CITY PATTERN SHOP 


*, of each sale to the Syracuse club for the benefit 


The manufacturer, a Kiwanian, donates 5° 


of the work being done for underprivileged boys and girls. 





BOX 6, EASTWOOD STATION 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 














The Ideal Christmas Gift 


TEXAS ORANGES 
and RED BLUSH GRAPEFRUIT 


THRILL YOUR RELATIVES, 


FRIENDS AND BUSINESS 
ASSOCIATES WITH DELICIOUS 
TREE-RIPENED FRUIT 





Handwoven Bamboo Basket 
Imported from Mexico 
Shipped in 


Protective Carton 


We Guarantee Complete Satisfaction 


PRICES INCLUDE PREPAID EXPRESS FROM ORCHARD 


TO YOUR DOOR 


















































| % Bu Plain Stan ford 
TO ANY POINT IN STATE OF Mexican Bushel Be 

i ‘weer a Basket Basket an 1-< } Bu. 
Texas sess eee reer $5.20 $5.50 K $8.30 
Louisiana Prreeeeeereereeeeere . 7 m 4f ____ 5.85 aia ai 75 
Arkansas, Oklahoma = +: ae é ) ase 05 i _9 05 : 
Alabama, Colorado, lewa, Kansas, Mississippi, 

Mis souri, _Nebraska, New, Mexico, _ Tennessee ee. . an 60 6.20 ad 9.35 
lilinois 5 aonb 00 0666006460005 0060045 005000000 ss] 5 es fi 6.25 9.35 
Georgia, ‘In liana, Kentucky : 4 _ 5.75 6.35 9.55 
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8. Carolina, S. Dakota, Wisconsin. ........... ae 6.50 9.75 
Delaware, Dist. Col., Maryland, Ohio, Utah, 

Virginia, West v irginia, _ Wyoming.........--- 5.9 6.80 10.15 
New Jersey, New “York, Pennsylvania _sseersesers 6.05 6.95 10.3 
Gonn., Idaho, Maine, Mass., Montana, Nevada, 

New Hampshire, Oregon, Rhode Island, atl : : 

Vermont, Washington ......-secceesecececsees 6.15 7.10 10.65 








No Shipments to Arizona, California or Florid 


a.Write for prices to Canada. 


Choice of mixed fruit or straight grapefruit or oranges. 


MAIL ORDERS 
AND CHECKS TO 


P. O. DRAWER 2031 


KIWANIS CLUB 


SAN BENITO, 


All Profits Used for Underprivileged Child Work 


TEXAS 





LETTERS 


October Issue Rings the Bell 
. All of us Kiwanians expect the 

| unusual of our fellow Kiwanians, but 
|the October number of The Kiwanis 
| Magazine is so unusually good that I 
cannot resist the temptation to pass 
| along to the magazine staff my personal 
|commendation for the fine work you 
are doing. This number is particularly 
stimulating and interesting. It serves 
|to renew our idealism and our faith 
| which motivate us in the activities in 
which we engage. 

R. D. Shaffer, Kiwanian 

Muncie, Indiana 


. .. I have just read the October num- 
ber of The Kiwanis Magazine and there 
is one outstanding article that I feel 
you should be complimented on. This 
|is the story, “Hearts of Kiwanis” by 
Oren Arnold. Kiwanian Arnold gets 
down to business about what’s what in 
our clubs and what to do about it. 
John Bryan, Lt. Governor-elect 
Texas-Oklahoma District 














. I wish to compliment you on an 
article i in the October issue of our mag- 
|azine entitled “Hearts of Kiwanis” by 
Oren Arnold. This is an inspiring arti- 
cle with a world of truth and some good 
punches. Personally, I should like to 
see some more like this for the author 
seems to be a true Kiwanian and really 
knows what he is talking about and 
how to say it. 

W. A. Preston, Kiwanian 

Henderson, Texas 


“Hearts of Kiwanis” is a superb 
story on how and why we work and 
don’t work and I know our club here 
will be watching for more. 

Mayes Hale, President 

The Kiwanis Club of Henderson, Texas 

. . The article by Oren Arnold is a pip. 
Edouard L’Esperance, Kiwanian 
Yucaipa, California 


. I have just read the first article in 
the October issue of your magazine en- 
titled “Beliefs and Survival” by Roy L. 
Smith. Its message is very needful in 
these days. 

Rev. S. C. Jepson, Kiwanian 
Grand Harlem District, Chicago 


Democracy Vs. Republic 
.. . I want to remonstrate against Ma- 
bel Raef Putnam saying in her article 
in the September magazine that “Russia 
is a democracy.” This, notwithstanding 
she quotes Lenin’s definition of democ- 
racy. Such a statement is, to me, ridic- 
ulous and in my opinion disqualifies the 
author from undertaking to give us 
instruction on such matters. 
H. T. Botts, Kiwanian 
Tillamook, Oregon 


. Please tell Mr. Lomask the en- 
closed statement of his is 100 per cent 
nonsense. If we were all slaves we 
would fight all the harder for freedom. 














J. P. Burling, Kiwanian 
Des Moines, Iowa 
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objects. objectives and public affairs activities of 
Kiwanis International, an organization devoted 
to the principle of service and to the advance- 
ment of individual, community and national 
welfare and to the strengthening of interna- 
tional good will. Kiwanis International is a non- 
profit corporation organized under the laws of 
the State of Illinois. representing all Kiwanis 
clubs in more than 2869 communities in the 
United States and Canada. As the official pub- 
lication of Kiwanis International, this magazine 
carries authorized notices and articles regarding 
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the community's colored children. Mt. Oliver, Pennsylvania party. New Jersey 1947 children’s party. 
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By HAROLD HELFER 


War is not inevitable so long as the Ruler whose 
birth we celebrate this month dominates the hearts of men. 


EVEN HUNDRED years before the first Christmas, the 

prophet Isaiah said that the troubles of the world 
never could be alleviated until the world was led by a 
just ruler whom he called “The Prince of Peace.” For 
seven hundred years no such man appeared, but the 
world lived in hope. When Christ did come it was easy 
to believe that He was The Savior. Thousands who 
walked the streets of Israel saw Him, recognized mir- 
acles as His and put their faith in the man whose exist- 
ence and power they could not doubt because they 
saw Him and His works with their own eyes. 

But because mankind did not universally accept Him, 
He left this earth, to remain here only in spirit and only 
for those who had faith in His omnipotence. 

And now, almost two thousand years later, mankind 
still lives in hope—hope that He will continue to per- 
form His miracles for mankind even if He does not 
return in body. 

In the two thousand years since the first Christmas, 
man’s concept of God has changed from that of a man 
walking among them to a spirit that moves them. But 
God Himself has not changed. Today, just as when He 
walked the streets of Bethlehem, God means Hope. God 
is hope. Let me tell you what I mean. 

Recently, the doctors gave up a dear friend of mine. 
She has been the world to me, the reason for my exist- 
ence. And now these men of medicine, all properly 
accredited and highly reputed, tell me that I am to 
lose her. 

I am myself a strong follower of science. I hold to 
the practical explanation and interpretation of phenom- 
ena. But now, when science gives up hope, I still hold 
hope. I believe, I know with certainty, that despite all 
this professional judgment there is still a chance for re- 
covery. Even the professional men admit as much. 

“Yes,” they say, “of course, there is always a chance 
anything might happen.” 

This “chance” they speak of, this “anything’’—that is 
God. 

I do not know just who God is and what His purpose 
might be. I only know that there is something beyond 
the confinements of scientific verdict and assessment. 
For while experience and study may tell you that this 
thing or that is most likely, in the pinch, deep-rooted 
instinct tells you that anything is possible. 

In the middle of the dark night there may be no 
scientific or practical reason to expect any sudden 
breaking through of light, but the hope that this might 
come about even so and the certain knowledge that it 
can—that is God. 

Although it took the illness of someone beloved to 
bring this home to me, I first had an inkling of this 


some time ago, once when I was very sick myself. 

They thought I had TB. I was in a ward with TB 
patients, and they were getting ready to take me to a 
sanitarium. In those days there wasn’t any talk of a 
permanent cure—the best you could hope for was an 
“arrested development.” If you took it easy, you might 
be able to last a few more years. 

It was a black future for a person used to the active 
life of a newspaperman. Yet somehow I never despaired. 
With the cold impersonal detachment of a journalist 
I could not help being fully aware that logically the 
odds were against me, yet I kept telling myself, “Even 
so, I am going to get well, completely well. So what if 
no one else ever has? There always can be a first time.” 

I didn’t know it, but I was turning to God. 

As it developed, the trouble with my lung wasn’t TB. 
So you might say that I was saved by a quirk of luck. 
But I’ve seen men picked up from the battlefield for 
whom all hope had been abandoned, defy all the laws 
of medicine and surgery and remain among the living 

I'll admit that waiting for tragedy to strike is finding 
God the hard way and that the finding may have been 
prompted by desperation. But when you find this blessed 
solace, which surpasses all understanding, then it be- 
comes a solid, serene thing 

It is wonderful to know that, no matter how terribly 
dreary and hopeless the outlook may be, all things are 
possible. It is blessed to be told that something tragic 
is bound to happen and yet to be able to hold out hope 
that it might not be. 

It isn’t a question of kidding yourself. You might 
lose the first round and the second and the third, you 
might even lose a few full-scale battles—and yet, against 
all odds and disappointments, still have that flame of 
hope burning surely and steadily inside of you. 

I haven’t come to grips with death yet, but I know 
now that there can be hope and solace even when it 
shows up. There is always the vision, regardless of what 
science has or hasn’t proved, of another world, another 
time in space. Science has to rely on its substance for 
algebraic figures and symbols, but it is enough if only 
the hope in you, the God in you, tells you something. 

I know this is odd talk from a devout follower of 
science, a man who believes in the concepts and theories 
of logically worked-out formulas. I am still a man of 
science. Only wiser. 

And like the Three Wise Men from the East, when 
Christmas comes this year I will follow the sound of 
the church bells, just as they followed the light of the 
Star of Bethlehem, never relaxing my hope that some 
day all people will welcome the Prince of Peace as the 
absolute ruler of mankind. rHE END 











Does Big Mean Bad? 


By FELIX B. 


STREYCKMANS 


This commendable campaign by a private “‘monopoly” is an 


example of why we should quit whipping “Big Business” 


and start going after the real culprit. “Big Government.” 


jee ARE a lot of people in 


America who believe the road 


to permanent harmony and 
perity in this country is blocked only 
by the ogre of a big, bad federal 
government. And there others 


who picture this beast as a network 


pros- 


are 


of giant, grasping corporations which 
that 
American ideal, free enterprise. 
Which group is right? And is it true 
that the bigness is 
inimical to our long-range national 
health? 

There is no necessary virtue in 
bigness, whether you are talking 
about big governments or big cor- 
porations. But it does not always 


have made a fiction of great 


very idea of 


6 


follow that bigness is a sin. Bigness 
turns into sin only when the almost 
inevitable bureaucracy of either a 
big corporation or a big government 
is allowed to sink into a comfortable 
state of complacency which ignores 
the public. 

But it is an interesting commen- 
tary that the 
histories of public service concern 
while govern- 
ment lacking 
ability to win friends and influence 


best illustrative case 


private enterprise 
seems sadly in its 
people. 

When, for an example, the govern- 
ment changes the income tax laws— 
or even reinterprets them—it makes 
out a new form, amends the in- 


structions, mails both of them to 
you and says, in effect: “Here it is— 
figure it out! And you'd better be 
both prompt and right, or you'll be 
fined or jailed!” 

But when the telephone company 
changes the numbering system, does 
it just print a new directory, tell you 
to use it every time you make a call 
if you want to get the party you are 
calling and then let it go at that? 
Subscribers in the Chicago area 
know it doesn’t, because the tele- 
phone company there just completed 
a changeover involving 3,500,000 
people and the advance planning was 
terrific. It took the Illinois Bell Tele- 


phone Company two years to get 
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When the telephone company in Chicago changed the numbering system, it even went so far as to print the new 
exchange numbers in Braille so that even the blind would be inconvenienced to a minimum. 


ready for the change — planning, 
training thousands of employees and 
preparing the public. It could have 
been done a lot easier, but the phone 
company depends upon public good 
will for its very existence—not upon 
the vote delivering ability of a 
political machine. Too much con- 
fusion when the changeover was 
made wouldn’t be just the hard luck 
of the customer—it could lead to a 
flareup of the government ownership 
pressure which is the Damocles 
sword that hangs over the heads of 
all public utilities companies. 

By virtue of its monopolistic posi- 
tion (a position fully legitimatized 
by the courts, incidentally), the 
telephone company is_ peculiarly 
vulnerable to nationalization under 
federal ownership any time the 
people believe government can do 
a better job. The structure is there, 
a complete nation-wide network of 
lines and service facilities, requir- 
ing only the proper public authori- 
zation to place this giant directly 
under the government’s thumb. 
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Whether or not this may happen 
some day depends in large measure 
on how efficiently and economically 
the present management serves its 
vast public. No one is better aware 
of this threat than telephone man- 
agement itself, which is good enough 
justification for the awesome job of 
public relations now being done by 
AT&T’s affiliate companies through- 
out the country. 

Chicagoans were treated to an in- 
teresting example of this salesman- 
ship when Illinois Bell replaced its 
old three-letter numbering system 
with a_ two-letter system. The 
change simply went like this: The 
telephone number of Kiwanis Inter- 
national used to be WHItehall 7478, 
and from dial phones you called 
WHI 7478; now it’s WHitehall 
4-7478, being dialed WH 4-7478. 

Simple as a change like this was, 
it affected the local telephone habits 
of those who make 6,500,000 calls 
alone in an average day, in an area 
served by 1,500,000 telephone instru- 
ments. Personal address books had 


to be corrected, business letterheads 
reprinted, and in many instances en- 
tirely new numbers looked up and 
recorded for future use. There was 
raw material here for millions of 
irritated dispositions—unless the 
conversion job was handled properly. 
Under management less aware of 
its responsibility to the public, a 
sorry mess could have resulted. But 
as it developed, Illinois Bell accom- 
plished a fantastic task of public 
education in the space of only two 
months prior to the changeover. 
Illinois Bell’s Commercial and 
General Information Department 
had to make sure that every tele- 
phone user understood the number- 
ing change. A thorough information 
job, involving every practicable 
advertising medium, was used— 
newspaper ads, radio announce- 
ments, posters, envelope stuffers, 
phone booth cards, letters, demon- 
strations, movie trailers, spectacular 
signs, television shows. Even C-Day 
match books (2,000,000 of them) and 
(Continued on page 39) 
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; ee BIG TOWN is a loud mouth. All 
the Hellingers and Runyans to 
the contrary, the “music of the main 
the 
sound terrible. 


“symphony of the 
Potent ene- 
mies of any urban dweller’s peace 
of mind the blatting of auto 
horns, the rattle of the elevated, the 
the barking of 
whistles and the 


stem” and 


streets” 
are 
chatter of 
Fido, the 
machine-gunning of the riveter. 
Eardrum punishment is a menace 
in Metropolis all right, but the situ- 
ation could be improved in Junction 
City, That is the opinion of 
acoustics engineers, policemen, 
health boards, civic leaders and plain 
citizens who'd like to hear better 
cities as them. Those 


radios, 
wail of 


too. 


well as 


see 





civic-minded word inventors, the 
Greeks, even gave us a name for it: 
“cacophony,” which means “bad 
sound;” and they did it without the 
clang of a single trolley or the roar 
of one unmufflered hot rod. 

To aid cities all over the country 
which are plagued with urban clam- 


or and whose citizens want relief, 
the National Noise Abatement 
Council was founded in 1940. The 


Council works with local organiza- 
tions acting to hush the din in their 
own home towns, offering advice and 
suggestions from their headquarters 
in New York. 

Except for a couple of Kilkenny 
cats, nobody would seem to need a 
sales talk on the bad features of 





A Noise Abatement Council is at 


OF 
URBAN CLAMOR 


work to obtain data for helping 
communities eliminate or minimize 


loud “symptoms of progress.” 


By GEORGE GARFIELD 


needless noise. But we will pin down 
the culprit on two main counts, any- 
way: (a) health and (b) 
bank account deflator. 

Laboratory mice have been driven 
crazy by noise; ergo, the same thing 
can make you nervous and irritable. 
Experiments with cats and Xrays 
showed that loud noises halt or dis- 
turb rhythms of the stomach and (in 


ruiner 


later experiments) slow down the 
flow of saliva and gastric juices. 
High priced victuals deserve our 


best efforts at digestion, and noise 
is a handicap. Eggs have been fried 
by sound produced in laboratories, 
and we reveal no secret when we 
mention that the brain is made up 
largely of protein, just like eggs. It 
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takes no scientist, however, to deter- 
mine that noise can ruin your sleep. 

“Occupational deafness” is a grow- 
ing problem among such workers as 
taxicab drivers, printers, and traffic 
policemen, according to Dr. Edward 
Podolsky who wrote a _ pamphlet 
called, “What Price Noise?” which 
was reprinted from Industrial Medi- 
cine. Continuous noise can and does 
make people hard of hearing. They 
not only lend their ears to the bed- 
lam, but slowly give them away. 

If your nerves, stomach and ears 
are still hale and hearty, you may 
hate the bombardment going on 
around you, but a proper answer 
could be, “It’s bad, but it’s the only 
place I can make real money.” 

That’s a point, but the truth is 
that noise is expensive. One author- 
ity recommended a slogan of “A 
Dollar a Noise.” Nervous, harried 
workers have more accidents, all of 
which cost money. Those accidents 
show up later in high insurance 
premiums. There’s more inefficiency 
and less production. 

From a mechanical standpoint, 
noisy machines wear out faster. It 
takes energy to make noise. And a 
noisy factory site depreciates in 
value. 

Now for the sixty-four dollar 
question: How can an organization 
attack the problem? In a nutshell: 
“Probe, publicize, and push.” Part- 
time plans are sporadic and spotty in 
results, and it takes one outfit work- 
ing constantly to succeed. 

First comes the probing, or re- 
search. Just what parts of the city 
are noisiest and what are the sources 
of contributing sounds? What irri- 
tates people most among _ these 
noises? Like a general mapping a 
campaign, you will need facts before 
you attack. 

Research takes two general forms. 
Acoustics engineers can measure 
sound levels in various parts of the 
city, their analysis giving a complete, 
scientific picture of the noise in your 
community in a graphic manner. 
Finding out what people think is the 
other form of fact gathering. This 
can take the form of polls, either 
taken personally or printed in news- 
papers. One such survey of the most 
annoying noises listed these in the 
order of their irritation and con- 
stancy; traffic, public transportation, 
radios, whistles and bells, construc- 
tion, vocal and dogs. 

Acoustics consultants are depress- 
ingly scarce. In the largest cities, 
in research foundations, and in the 
universities are a few unbiased re- 
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searchers with the background and 
equipment necessary for a survey. 
They can suggest solutions for spe- 
cific problems encountered. 

The first major study of city 
noises and their effects upon people 
since a New York City survey of 
1930 is now going on in Chicago. 
This one-year survey is sponsored 
by Armour Research Foundation of 
Illinois Institute of Technology and 
by The Greater Chicago Noise Re- 
duction Council. 

Dr. Haldon A. Leedy, director of 
the Foundation and president of the 
Council, is in charge of the survey. 
He is being assisted by Dr. Howard 
C. Hardy, supervisor of acoustics 
and vibration research at the Foun- 
dation, and by George Bonvallet, 
associate physicist, who will make 
most of the actual measurements. 
Dr. Leedy and Bonvallet made a 
preliminary survey in 1942-43. 

A station wagon with microphone 
on top and portable sound measur- 
ing equipment inside will tour the 
city’s streets day and night, during 
all seasons, and in every section. 
Noise varies considerably according 
to the time of day and season. A 
high fidelity wire recorder, a filter 
set, and a sound level meter will be 
used in the measuring and recording. 

A wire recorder is a wire record- 
er, as Gertrude Stein would say, 
but what is a filter set? Well, this 
instrument makes it possible to 
measure sound levels within differ- 
ent frequency bands, or octaves. A 
screech is more irritating than an 
equally loud thud, and so the filter 
set should make survey results more 
significant from the standpoint of 
human reactions to various city 
noises than previous studies con- 
cerned only with sound levels. 

The sound level meter measures 
the intensity of sound (pitched high 
or low) in decibels. And what’s a 
decibel? Let’s say that a decibel 
is a unit of measurement of sound 
just as a degree Fahrenheit is a 
unit in the measurement of heat. 
Satisfied? 

As Dr. Hardy explains it, “We will 
measure sound in different frequen- 
cy bands, study the sound in each 
band, and compare it with the total 
sound.” Data obtained from the 
survey will be used to formulate a 
basis for tolerable noise levels and 
will be made available to all cities 
for study of possible noise abate- 
ment ordinances. 

When the facts are in, it’s time 
to shout the story from the house- 
tops in a _ well-modulated, public 
































. a screech is more irritating than 
an equally loud thud... 


service type manner. Newspapers 
can make use of the information, 
radio stations can build scripts 
around the subject, and civic groups 
can listen closely to speeches on 
noise abatement. Pamphlets can be 
printed telling individuals how to 
cooperate, and the mayor can even 
make a proclamation. Each spring, 
usually in May, there is a Noise 
Abatement Week which is observed 
nationally, and a local observance 
will call attention to the campaign. 

But the real work remains to be 
done. Just what can civic-minded 








people in Junction City, population 
10 to 100,000, do specifically? The 
ground work is done, publicity is 


going out, and now you'll want 
action. What to do? 

Noise starts someplace; it has a 
source. We can stop it or we can 
absorb it, and often the “reverse 


English” approach is effective. Traf- 
fic noises will be your biggest prob- 
city the 
pattern, and you could stop part of 


lem if your follows usual 


ordinance 
It’s 
possible to attack the job from an- 


this by enforcing an 


against excessive horn blowing. 
other angle, however. 

The 
motor racing 1s 
Wouldn't it 
streets, build an underpass, install 
lights traffic flow, 
or change That 


blowing and 
snarled _ traffic 
make sense to broaden 


cause ol horn 


stop adjusted to 


parking rules? 
would be getting at the source. 
Trees are beautiful ornaments for 
any street. They also are fine sound 
absorbers, and tree planters and 
noise abaters could well join hands 
Be- 
well 
the parks are restful places. Shrubs 


and other landscaping can partially 


in their respective campaigns. 


cause trees absorb sound so 


solve your noise problem, even con- 


fining unwanted sound. 
Building up berms or putting in 
In fact, a 


solution may be as simple as greas- 


a wall are often helpful. 



























ing the squeaking downtown street 
car tracks. Or trucks, which are 
considerably noisier than passenger 
vehicles, may be required to use 
another route through town. 

An official commission can be or- 
ganized, to be aided by the police 
department. Citizens can call the 
commission’s office by telephone to 
report what peeves them. A patrol- 
man then loud party 
givers, for example, after a com- 
and give them a 
friendly suggestion that they pipe 
down. This is the kind of 
much of the public expects from a 
noise abatement group, incidentally, 
their normal interest is right 


can eall on 


plaint comes in 


action 


since 
around home. 

A boiler factory in a residential 
district would be an extreme case, 
but similar situations exist. The al- 
derman or committeeman is con- 
sulted, and the city itself can bring 
suit against the offender. Certain 
ordinances against men- 
tion “loud and unusual” noises, and 
it’s up to the court on this one. 

It would help if the schools taught 
more about acoustics, according to 
those already in the field. A check 
of all physics classes in the high 
revealed 


nuisances 


schools of an entire state 
not a single tuning fork, one acous- 
He thought 
un- 


engineer claimed. 
the field might be 
glamorous, what with atomic energy 
the vogue, and recommended more 
study of sound for physicists, en- 
gineers, and architects especially. 
The use of sound absorbent ma- 


tics 
considered 


terials and of vibration mounts is 
recommended, along with quieter 
machines and appliances. Custom- 





ers are contacted by salesmen, not 
unbiased engineers, when they buy 
these things; but the good manu- 
facturers of such merchandise have 
abandoned high pressure, cure-all 
sales talks. They speak of what they 
sell as a good investment instead of 
generalizing on a subject in which 
there are numberless special prob- 
lems. They want satisfied customers 
as much as any other permanent, 
respected business, and will advise 
you when possible. 

Noisy factories and offices can 
sometimes be quieted by architec- 
tural changes, or by arranging 
machines differently. The noisiest 
machines can be isolated, for ex- 
ample. 

In one “sound-conditioned” office 
a certain desk was an irritating place 
because the typist there could hear 
conversations from a far corner of 
the room. An analysis of the archi- 
tectural design of the room showed 
that sound waves tended to focus 
on that desk. A simple drape hung 
behind the desk solved that one. 
Drapes, incidentally, are good sound 
catchers and tapestry hangers have 
acoustics on their side. 

Who can help in a noise abate- 
ment campaign? A prospective list 
would include the Chamber of Com- 
merce, police department, mayor 
and council, health board, newspa- 
per editor, and leaders of civic bet- 
terment groups and clubs such as 
Kiwanis. Albuquerque, Beverly 
Hills, Charleston, Chicago, Evans- 
ville, Jacksonville, Memphis, New 
York, Rochester, and Salt Lake City 
have consistently sponsored such 
campaigns. If your city is near one 
of these places, it would pay to 
study their program and perhaps to 
consult their leaders on what they 
did. 

Advice on how to organize a local 
noise abatement committee or coun- 
cil is available at the National Noise 
Abatement Council, 9 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, New York. The 
Council correspondence 
from interested groups. THE END 


welcomes 


Because trees absorb sound so well 


the parks are restful places. 
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) VER SIx hundred gay conven- 
( tioners gathered in Huntington 
Park, next door to Los Angeles, at 
the invitation of the local Kiwanis 
club, to fellow 
their organization and 
have a good time. 
They had a time, 
though the conclave was for mem- 
bers of the Indoor Sports Club, Inc., 
and to be eligible for membership an 
applicant must be disabled or blind. 
The Huntington Park Kiwanians 
have been sponsors of the local 
chapter of Indoor Sports since 1933, 
working closely with them and help- 
ing build the club to the nationwide 
organization it is today. Kiwanis 
helps the “Sports” get out of doors, 
enlarge their circle of friends and 
interests, and helps to find them jobs 
or start a small business. Practically 
all of them are now more or less 
self-supporting; before the organiza- 


members of 
in general 


meet 


good too, al- 
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Good 
Sports 


By 


ROTH WYRICK 


tion of the club were on 
relief, 

They are a courageous group, the 
Indoor Sports. They don’t 
time on self-pity—in their code is 


written, “Never martyrdom shall I 


many 


waste 


seek .. .Never self-pity shall I ac- 
quire.” Some are bedfast, some 


bound for life to wheelchairs, some 
almost completely helpless. But their 
high spirits and good humor 
typified by the name they have 
chosen for their club. They are good 
sports, indeed. 

Arranging for the international 
convention of the organization pre- 
sented many new and complex tasks 
for Kiwanis. Hundreds of handi- 
capped persons, many of whom 
needed constant care, and their at- 
tendants had to be accommodated. 
Ramps had to be built to all build- 
ings which were to be used. Special 

(Continued on page 42) 


are 





The Huntington Park 


Kiwanis club sponsors an 








international convention of 
physically handicapped 
persons known as 


Indoor Sports. 











At the left, center, is Herschel Hill, 
president of the local chapter and past 
international president of Indoor Sports 
flanked by M. G. Ruh and Fred Miller 


of the Kiwanis club Good Sports committee. 
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fbove is a view of the stage as the 
international officers are installed at 
a recent Huntington Park convention. 





























fbove is one of the formal sessions 
and below an informal social meeting 
at the Kiwanis sponsored convention. 
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I is A wonderful thing to be an 
Expert. 


People hang on your words. You 
can write books thousands clamor 
for. You can charge handsomely for 
advice in your field, whatever that 
field may be. The Expert, as the 
Navy says, has a good rate and a 
short chow line. 

The only trouble is that it takes 
such a terrific investment on the part 
of the would-be Expert. To become 
a bona-fide Expert in—well, let us 
say the field of dietetics—you must 
spend years in school, in labora- 
tories, in hospitals. Unprofitable 
years, in a financial sense. You must 
buy a whole library of books and 
subscribe to an expensive list of 
periodicals. You must earn the right 
to use at least one degree, preferably 
an M.D., after your name. Actually, 
your years of study never end. Your 
non-expert friends, businessmen or 
craftsmen, have long been comfort- 
ably established by the time you can 
begin to expect a return on your in- 
vestment. 

It’s a long, rough road, calculated 
to discourage any but the most per- 
severing. Always provided, of 
course, you have the high standards 
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The author of this article. a member of 


a Kiwanis club in Texas, writes an intriguing 


account of a lecture given at his club 


by a diet “expert” other Kiwanians may recognize. 


of integrity which will be expected 
of you as an Expert—particularly as 
an expert on that expensive and 
delicate instrument, the human body. 

There are short cuts. You can, for 
example, simply proclaim yourself 
an expert on the science of food, and, 
if you can find enough people who 
will take your word for it, you are. 
You can make speeches (at a hand- 
some fee) and preach a meaningless 
gobbledygook. If you look pontificial 
enough, if you possess a resonant 
baritone, if you’re not troubled by 
any scruples, you may convince your 
audience that you hold the wisdom 
of the ages. Especially if you choose 
some more or less esoteric subject 
in which pretty nearly everybody is 
interested. It’s easy. You sprinkle 
your lecture liberally with terms 
gleaned from an encyclopedia; you 
dream up some outrageous “cure” 
or “formula”—the more outrageous 
the better—and make fantastic 
claims for it: you bolster your talk 
with a handsomely-bound book 
which you have been persuaded to 
sell for the ridiculously low price of 
five dollars. 

Then, brother, you have a first- 
class, non-transferable, unlimited, 


center-section seat on the Gravy 
Train, with stopover privileges. The 
Scenic Route. 


Until John Law taps you. And 
you can even avoid that, if you 
savvy. 

These random speculations had 


their origin in a recent bulletin of 
our Kiwanis club, heralding a 
speaker scheduled to address the 
weekly luncheon. We were told, with 
blast of trumpet and roll of drum. 
how lucky we were. This guy knew 
more about food, its uses and values. 
than Beethoven knew about sym- 
phonies. And this giant, taking time 
from his gigantic enterprise, had 
condescended to enlighten our ig- 
norance. 

It occurred to me that this wasn’t 
perhaps, the most happy choice for 
a lecture. Our hardy Texans are 
more likely to think of food in terms 
of beefsteak—rare, mashed potatoes, 
and deepdish apple pie than as a col- 
lection of nutrients and vitamins. 
Still, these men are polite. They 
went to the lecture. I did, too, with 
some misgivings. And how right 
I was! 

The lecture began with a perfectly 
meaningless flood of statistics. There 
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is something about quoting statistics 
which dulls the discrimination and 
makes the listener, bug-eyed, swal- 
low anything that follows. It didn’t 
make any difference that these sta- 
tistics, by themselves, had little sig- 
nificance—and taken in conjunction 
with the lecture as a whole had even 
less. When he had bludgeoned the 
audience with his irrelevant figures 
—something about the amount of 
sugar used during the last years of 
rationing —he confused the issue 
even more by breaking out in a rash 
of patriotism. Connection between 
patriotism and dietetics never de- 
fined. Immaterial. Then out came 
the tremolo stops. He talked about 
Mother, and those hardshells who 
had resisted his statistics and even 
sat unmoved by his flag-waving 
were expected to melt in tears. 

This is Technique. 

Mama had been an exemplary 
lady and a wonderful cook. Only 
the poor dear lady, with the best 
of intentions, had nearly cut short 
his blooming career. Because she 
was not in possession of the Secret 
of Diet of which he was in posses- 
sion, he became afflicted at an early 
age with arthritis, among other 
things. In his ignorance, he nearly 
tottered to an early grave, exhibiting 
signs of senile dementia, arterioscle- 
rosis, paranoia, cirrhosis of the liver 
and the common cold. Digging his 
grave with his teeth, on Mama’s 
wienerschnitzel mit sauerbraten and 
New England clam chowder. 

But light dawned just in time. 
Details of his tremendous Discovery 
were vague; how he happened to 
discover it was vaguer, and the 
secret itself was so dressed up in 
high-priced verbiage as to be almost 
completely incomprehensible. 

Boiled down, it amounted to this: 
He had rescued himself from his ills, 
returned from middle age to ado- 
lescence, and looked forward to 
reaching the age of ninety bounding 
like a goat, because he had dis- 
covered that salt, sugar, and pepper 
are poison. 

Did you doubt it? Put some pepper 
in your eye. Observe the reaction, 
and imagine what it does to the deli- 
cate lining of the stomach! There 
was no arguing with that kind of 
reasoning. 

So far the lecture had been merely 
impressively silly. No particular 
harm in it. You can’t avoid salt, 
which you need; you can get along 
beautifully without pepper, which is 
merely a matter of taste; and most 
Americans eat too much sugar any~ 
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how. Now, though, he proceeded to 
cases, and became dangerous. 

A woman had been bedfast for 
years, under the ministrations of 
physicians, who had unanimously 
diagnosed her case as heart trouble. 
Not our Expert. He prescribed a 
thin broth of potato peelings—with- 
out salt. After a few banquets on 
that pallid brew, the good lady re- 
gained her strength, her impaired 
digestion began chugging like a Die- 
sel engine, and she probably became 
a weight-lifting champion. 

All this from a potion of spud- 
hides! The army has been throwing 
away the wrong part. 

Another gentleman in California, 
this time from Red Bluff in that 
opulent state, suffered from a gan- 
grenous foot. He submitted to the 
treatment our lecturer prescribed, 
and when last seen was gamboling 
like a spring lamb. 

Something struck a responsive 
chord. Then I remembered, and 
laughed out loud, drawing thunder- 
ous glances from several of the 
brethren who were meditating the 
advantages of potato-peel soup. Red 
Bluff, California! I recalled a report 
of the Bureau of Investigation of the 
American Medical Association con- 
cerning a charlatan whose name, 
oddly enough, was the same as that 
of the gentleman extolling potato- 
peel soup to the assembled Kiwani- 
ans. 

I did a little checking. The man’s 
advance publicity had claimed he 
was well known from his lectures, 
his writings, and radio broadcasts 
from “New York, Philadelphia, and 
Miami.” I found another side to his 
history. 

He had a long record of bouts with 
the law in various states. In Cali- 
fornia he had been arrested on two 
counts of practicing medicine with- 
out a license. He pleaded not guilty. 
But when he learned that four other 
warrants had been issued for the 





same offense, he prudently folded his 
tent and silently stole away—potato 


soup and all! Subsequently he 
pleaded guilty, through his attorney, 
to the two original counts, paying a 
fine of $100 on each charge. But he 
didn’t go back to California the 
Golden. 

By the time these facts were pre- 
sented to our club, our lecturer had 
departed for greener fields,. But he 
left a legacy. 

While his hearers were still reel- 
ing under the impact of the statistics 
and the potato-peel soup, he had 
sold a respectable number of his 
books at five dollars a throw. 

That the uptown, or Park 
Avenue, price. The day following 
his appearance at our club the Ex- 
pert posed as a minister, retailing 
the same books to his parishioners 
pro tem for the fire-sale price of two 
dollars! Evidently we looked like 
wealthier suckers. 

The thesis of this homily, stated 
above, holds good. It’s easy to be an 
Expert. Always provided you possess 
a glib manner, no ethics, and the 
ability to keep one skip ahead of 
the law. 

Don’t worry about your audiences. 
You'll never have any trouble find- 
ing suckers. THE END 


was 
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the 


nventor gets a break 





Hv MANY INVENTIONS are lost to 
the world every year because 
the inventor just couldn’t get a hear- 
ing? Nobody knows. Thousands, 
probably. Next time you catch your- 
self saying, “Why doesn’t somebody 
” stop and think. The 
chances that somebody 
Perhaps the reason you don’t have 


invent 

are has. 
whatever convenience it is you're 
wishing for is that the inventor, 
long on ideas but short on cash, 
didn’t have the resources it takes 
to bridge the gap between model 
and market. 

There's no lack of ingenuity in 
America. There is hardly a man who 
hasn't at one time or another had 
an idea in the back of his brain for 


some clever little gadget which 
would fill a long-felt need. Most of 
them never get beyond the idea 


stage, yet a surprising number of 
enterprising people go to work, draw 





































By DON TERRIO 


up plans, make a model, get a patent 
on it, and— 

And what? 

All too often, there it dies. The in- 
ventor, if he believes in his self- 
filling, non-leak reversible flodge- 
hoist, trots around hopefully to see 
a manufacturer. He has heard that 
manufacturers are willing, even 
anxious, to consider new ideas. May- 
be a receptionist takes his name— 
they'll “let him know’—and, of 
course, he never hears from them 
again. Maybe he gets an interview 
with the fourth assistant expeditor 
in charge of grommets. Maybe 
most probably—he gets a curt 
“Sorry!” 

So the patent languishes in the 
endless and ever-swelling files of 
the United States Patent Office, the 
working model gathers dust in the 
basement, and the disappointed in- 
ventor is pretty mad about the whole 





4 group has been formed to help small 
inventors market novel items such as this 
three-wheeled wagon for shoppers. 
Non-tippable and built to carry heavy 
loads, it stands in a closet on the 
squared end when not being used. 





thing. “I thought they wanted new 
ideas!” he says bitterly. 

But manufacturers do want new 
ideas. Most of them are always on 
the lookout for the new approach, 
the kink-eliminator, the short-cut 
They dream of discovering. Look at 
the man who made the first bobby- 
pin. Or O’Sullivan and his rubber 
heels. 

Only—think of the legions of 
crackpots who besiege the producer. 
The perpetual motion people. The 
man with the dining table equipped 
with hollowed-out places to elimin- 
ate dishes. The one with a plan to 
build a submarine shaped like a 
huge auger. Hundreds more. Do you 
wonder that the manufacturer grows 
a little weary? In order to assure 
himself of not missing the man with 
a worthwhile idea, he would have 
to interview whole tribes of vision- 
aries. He can’t spare the time. 
So—on the chance of missing the one 
flake of gold dust in the basket of 
gravel—he closes the door. Regret- 
fully. But firmly. 

It was hard, next to impossible, 
for the free-lance inventor to get an 
audition. The’ time he spent trying 
to market one invention was time 
taken from working on the next. 
And even if he did succeed in finding 
an interested concern with enough 
capital to make the venture, years 
might elapse before he realized any- 
thing. What was needed was a sort 
of clearing-house, a common meet- 
ing ground for people with ideas 
and peovle looking for ideas. 

The National Foundation for Sci- 
ence and Industry was the answer. 
A Chicago tax consultant, Alfred R. 
Babcock, brought a number of prom- 
inent businessmen together and 
chartered the group. In the charter, 
the foundation states its purpose as: 

“To contribute to a high level of 
employment, production and income 
in the United States by the stimu- 
lation of invention and the encour- 
agement of creative thinking : 
To maintain facilities through which 
inventors and manufacturers may be 
brought into direct contact with each 
other .. . To establish working re- 
lationships with technical schools, 
colleges and universities for the pur- 
pose of aiding inventors. . . . To 
award scholarships and make re- 
search grants.” 

Although comparatively recent in 
organization, the idea of the founda- 
tion actually dates back thirty-two 
years. In 1916, Babcock invented the 
first of a series of articles he was to 
create and market. He found what 
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so many inventors have found be- 
fore and since: the immense gap be- 
tween inventing and_ producing. 
When his plan for the foundation 
matured, he found it easy to interest 
both inventor and manufacturer. 

Last spring the foundation issued 
the first copy of a unique and fasci- 
nating book, Digest of New Inven- 
tions. It listed some 600 inventions, 
with descriptive summaries of each, 
sold for $25 a copy, and went to 2,600 
companies. Later a loose-leaf, leath- 
er-bound folder was offered for $10, 
containing about 400 inventions and 
monthly supplements were made 
available at $50 yearly. 

Manufacturers and inventors. alike 
were enthusiastic. With this book, 
the manufacturer could choose the 
section with which he was con- 
cerned—from Agriculture or Auto- 
motive down through the alphabet 
to Toys and Games. If he found 
something he thought would repay 
investigation, he could write to the 
inventor through the foundation— 
and perhaps a new industrial enter- 
prise would be launched. 

Inventors pay nothing to have 
their appliances listed. They are 
allowed about 100 words for descrip- 
tion. One stipulation is that the 
invention be patented, or patent ap- 
plied for—which means that the orig- 
inator has about $200 invested and 
serves to eliminate auger-shaped 
submarines and similar vagaries. 
Payments or royalties are arranged 
directly between the parties con- 
cerned. To protect the inventors, 
however—they are notoriously 
vague about finance—the foundation 
has a guide-sheet which they may 
consult. 

The foundation is a non-profit or- 
ganization. As stated in its charter, 
any surplus funds will be invested 
in research grants and scholarships, 
for development of unpatented ideas 
which technicians think have merit. 

A glance at the Digest of New 
Inventions will show that the Yan- 
kee has lost none of his traditional 
gadget-mindedness. The inventions 
range all the way from heavy-duty 
industrial machines to toys for a 
six-month-old baby. Are you inter- 
ested in a non-skid unit, designed 
to prevent a bass drum from slid- 
ing? Probably not, unless you’re a 
musician plagued by a_ skidding 
bass drum; but if you want one, 
Sam Cassato has invented it. 

More to your taste, perhaps, would 
be the home dishwasher which 
washes and dries in two minutes, 
or the lunchbox with a spill-proof 
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Below: Emil Treffert of Milwaukee. 
Wise., shows Beverly Dixon how his 
air filter-humidifier fits on the 
carburetor of an automobile engine. 
Upper right: Victor Plantico explains 
his automatic oil reservoir for auto- 
mobile engines to A. R. Babcock. 
president of National Foundation for 
Science and Industry. Lower right: 
John Palmer shows Mr. Babcock 


a coal stoker safety device. 


bowl for hot soup. One appliance 
minimizes blowout danger by auto- 
matically dropping a small wheel 
while the car is still moving, to take 
the weight from the damaged tire. 
Another, all by itself, closes win- 
dows when rain threatens. 

You can get a miniature record- 
player for your auto’s glove com- 
partment, or a shower attachment 
which gives scented, softened, ready- 
lathered or clear water as de- 
sired. Carpenters will appreciate the 
self-cleaning plane, which rids it- 
self of shavings as it works. Some- 
thing to provoke speculation is a 
new ride for amusement parks 
which, says the inventor, “gives the 
impression of riding inside a bowling 
ball.” An automatic ice cube dis- 
penser gives you two cubes each 
time a button is pressed. 

During the last months of the war, 
engines of Army and Navy fighter 
planes were built with a then-secret 
system for injecting water into their 
cylinders. The reason for this is that 
extra power is produced when water 
is forced directly into the cylinders 
along with gasoline. 

To give motorists the advantages 
of water injection at considerably 
lower cost, Emil J. Treffert of Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin has patented a 
combination air filter and humidifier. 
It’s listed in the Digest together with 



































anotber of his inventions. Treffert’s 
unit attaches to the air intake of 
present carburetors. Air is purified 
in a zig-zag course of baffles and 
wet wicks, and picks up moisture 
which increases power and speed. 

Among the more spectacular items 
listed is an Aquamobile, invented by 
Lyman J. Hamilton of Portland, 
Oregon. If you were the owner of 
one of these, you'd merely drive 
your car onto the deck of the boat- 
like Aquamobile, clamp your bump- 
ers to front and rear supports, start 
your motor and drive over the lake! 
Power is transferred from rear 
wheels to side paddle wheels by 
large rollers which contact car tires. 
Front wheels fit into grease-rack 
type receivers, and you steer in the 
conventional way. 

Hamilton is seeking a manufac- 
turer also, and envisions his Aqua- 
mobile in use for ferry purposes. He 
also believes lake-side residents 
would purchase the Aquamobile for 
pleasure use, and that it would be 
a popular “for rent” item at summer 
resorts located on lakes or rivers. 

No wild dreams, these. Probably 
nothing which will revolutionize in- 
dustry or usher in a new era, either. 
The important thing is that the foun- 
dation is bringing small inventors and 
small business together. And that’s 
good for the American Way! THE END 











fY\HERE WAS A MAN born in an obscure village, the 
| child of a peasant woman. He grew up in another 
obscure village. He worked in a carpenter shop until 
He was thirty and then for three years He was an 
itinerant preacher. He never wrote a book. He never 
held an office. He never owned a home. He never had 
a family. He never went to college. He never was in- 
side of a great city. He never traveled two hundred 
miles from the place where He was born. He never did 
one of the things which usually accompany greatness. 
He had no credentials but Himself. 

While still a young man, the tide of popular opinion 
turned against Him. His friends ran away. One of them 
denied Him. He was turned over to His enemies. He 
went through the mockery of a trial. He was nailed 
to a cross between two thieves. While He was dying, 
His executioners gambled for the only piece of property 
He possessed on earth—His robe. When He was dead, 
He was taken down and laid in a borrowed grave 
through the pity of a friend. 

Almost two thousand years have passed, and today 
He is the inspiration of the human race, the leader of 
the column of progress. 

All the armies that ever marched, all the navies that 
ever sailed, all the parliaments that ever sat and 
all the kings that ever reigned, put together, could not 
have affected the destiny of man upon this earth as 
powerfully as has the life of this one man. 

Today His followers circle the earth. His influence 
has touched the lives of aborigines in the deepest jungles 
and in the arctic wastes. 

Yet think again that this man never went as far 
as two hundred miles from His own home town. 

Most of the above was first written by an unknown 
author long ago. Most of the emphasis is on His life 
as a man rather than on His divine character. The 
thing I want to impress on you is that He found all His 
work right at home. 

Perhaps there is a lesson to be drawn from this for 
all of us. Our churches are commanded to spread the 
gospel to foreign lands, but if they follow the example 
of their Leader, they will also be meticulous in caring 
for the widow and the orphan, the sick and the soul- 
weary right here at home. 

As Kiwanians, many of us are inclined to feel that 
the objects and objectives of our organization do not 
particularly apply to the town in which our own club 
functions. This is far from true. Every club in the United 
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right at home 


e Fulkerson 


States and Canada can find work right at home in every 
one of those objects and objectives. 

Perhaps our club is in a small and prosperous town 
where there is no slum area, so we may feel that under- 
privileged child work is not particularly needed in our 
community. A survey generally disproves this. Crippled 
children need orthopedic work which may change them 
into proudly walking, self supporting men and women 
who will call Kiwanis blessed. Dental treatment, eye 
care, tonsil and adenoid operations—there is plenty of 
work to be done. 

Never let your club forget vocational guidance. In 
the small town, this is especially necessary. The big 
problem of the small town is to keep its youth from 
leaving for the big city as soon as they graduate from 
high school. The more ambitious and energetic they are, 
the more likely they are to aspire to the greater oppor- 
tunities they believe exist in the larger field of activity. 

Each boy and girl should be interviewed before 
graduation to discover what he intends to do with his 
life, and a sincere attempt made to fit him into some 
local industry, business or professional office so that 
he will not be lost to the community. 

Too often we forget the lonesome old folks in our 
communities, many of whom are struggling to maintain 
dignity and self respect on small old age pensions which 
represent little more than a starvation allowance in 
these days of inflation. But they are being looked out 
for by the churches! Many of them are, because the 
church is their social as well as their religious life. Then 
how about our helping the churches to do the work 
they can do so well? 

The great problem of the churches in your town is 
undoubtedly the same problem all churches have in all 
towns, that of interesting the head of the family in 
attending and supporting the church. Our wives and 
children attend church whether we go fishing or golfing, 
or whether we set them a shining example. 

How about our local politics? Is our town a bright 
spot in the political picture or something we would 
rather not talk about? 

When we boast of our home town, are we boasting 
honestly because we believe that every person in that 
town has a fair chance for health and happiness? 

He found His work in the small towns of His com- 
munity. Kiwanis also, and Kiwanians, can find work 
that needs to be done in the small towns, in the home 
towns. THE END 
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This high school student will learn to turn around in a 
narrow street under supervision before trying it alone. 


Layo! | 


By FRANK HAWES 


Here are actual figures that 
show safe driver instruction 
schools really get results in 


fewer accidents and arrests. 


E HAVE HAD automobile safety 
Wi iecions for years, practically 
begging drivers to be more careful. 
Obviously these campaigns must 
have done some good—and just as 
obviously, accident statistics show 
that they haven’t done enough good. 
But more recently, those interested 
in highway safety have undertaken 
to teach drivers how to be more 
careful—not just ask them to by way 
of signs and posters. And now comes 
the tiny State of Delaware with the 
first figures to show that the new 
approach is paying off. 

In 1934, the state began driver 
instruction in its public schools. The 
program has been extensive enough 
and in operation long enough to 
judge results, so a survey was made. 
Eight hundred drivers who had 
taken the course of instruction were 
selected at random. As a control 
group, eight hundred more were 
chosen among drivers who had qual- 
ified for their licenses without train- 
ing. The safety records of these two 
groups were compared. 

Of the eight hundred who had 


taken the drivers’ course, 100, or 
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twelve and a half per cent, were in- 
volved in accidents, arrests, or warn- 
ings. 

Of the eight hundred without the 
benefit of the course, 769, or ninety- 
six per cent, were involved. 

Untrained drivers accounted for 
eighty-four per cent more violations 
than those who had received train- 
ing! It is impossible to compute the 
number of lives saved, or the maim- 
ing and pain avoided, by the driv- 
ing schools. 

More than one thousand students 
are enrolled in these courses, which 
are given in dual-controlled cars. 
Cost per student averages twenty 
dollars. Comparing the cost with the 
lowered accident and arrest rate that 
results, the effort seems to be the 
wisest expenditure of money a cor- 
porate body can make. 

And since statistics show that only 
ten per cent of automobile accidents 
are caused by mechanical failure or 


Recognition of road signs by the shape 
of them is part of the course in the 
campaign conducted in Delaware. 










This is the serpentine test, made 
first with flags as hazards 
instead of other cars. 


error on the part of the driver, it 
looks as if the driver teaching tech- 
nique may eventually eliminate our 





bad roads and ninety per cent by _ traffic accident menace. THE END 
The figures break down as follows: 
TRAINED UNTRAINED 
REPAIRS vice icv thon 3lor 4% fc Seen Camry paves 219 or 27% 
Accidents .......600: 24or 3% PECIAGRE oncccccessis 112 or 14% 
re 45 or 6% WO. 8 actin cman ad 438 or 55% 
Total Violations ..... 100 or 12.5% Total Violations ...... 769 or 96% 
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Two Kiwanians, 
President Bill Veeck 
and Manager Lou 
Boudreau brought 
the Cleveland Indians 
to World Series 


Championship. 


()* JuNE 21, 1946, a big fuzzy- 
haired guy with a huge cast 
on his right foot limped into Cleve- 
land and registered at a downtown 
hotel under an assumed name. One 
of the most spectacular periods in 
the history of organized sports had 
begun, and the Kiwanis Club of 
Cleveland was to get one of its out- 
standing new members. 

Two days later Bill Veeck came 
out of hiding and formally assumed 
control of the Cleveland Indians, 
now, two years later, the World’s 
Champions of the diamond. 

The young Dutchman from Chi- 
cago, by way of Milwaukee, was 
only thirty-two years old, but he 
knew exactly what he was doing and 
what he wanted to do. Son of a man 
who once founded a baseball empire 
for the Chicago Cubs, Veeck was 
burning with the ambition to prove 
that he, too, was a major leaguer. 

He already had proved his talent 
for baseball promotion and manage- 
ment as president and chief stock- 
holder of the Milwaukee Brewers in 
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MNOS. 


By FRANK GIBBONS 


President. Cleveland Chapter 


Baseball 


of America 


Writers 
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CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Key No 
i 
' 


Ohio-26 





MEMBER'S NAME 


___ Veeck, Bill 
Aopneerss 
% Cleveland Baseball Co. 
Cleveland Stadium, 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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DATE OF ENTRY 


9-18-1946 


CLASSIFICATION 





President, 
Cleveland 
| Indians 


| KIND OF MEMBERSH iP 
’ 


| Active j 





THE STORY BEHIND THE CLASSIFICATION NUMBER 37 


the American Association. Under his 
direction, the Brewers had smashed 
attendance records in a ramshackle 
ball park that seated about 10,000 
and had won three pennants. 

Young Veeck thrived in a world 
filled with exciting events and color- 
ful people. It was only natural that 
baseball would be Veeck’s ruling 
passion. He cut his teeth on a ball 
park peanut and read score cards 
instead of nursery books. He went 
to work at his father’s ball park as 
soon as he was old enough, and his 
career with the Cubs led from office 
to office until he finally became 
secretary and treasurer. In 1941 he 
had the experience and backing. At 
twenty-seven years of age, he was 
ready to make his bold move. 

He negotiated the purchase of the 


Milwaukee team from Henry Ben- 
dinger and moved into Milwaukee’s 
small, tumbledown park. 

Now he put his ideas, which were 
radical to conservative baseball 
people, to work with a vengeance. 
He traded ball players wholesale. 
He dreamed up bizarre stunts at the 
ball park which required audience 
participation. He eagerly jumped 
into the middle of every contro- 
versy, realizing that they were sure- 
fire publicity. 

More important, however, was the 
fact that he built a good ball club, 
a necessity he always recognizes 
above stunts. 

The Brewers won their first pen- 
nant for Veeck in 1943, but he wasn’t 
around very long to enjoy the fruits 
of his labors. There was a war on 
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Bill Veeck as a service club guest. 


and he joined the Marines, though 
he was married now and the father 
of three children. 

As it did for most people, the war 
made serious alterations in the life 
of the young baseball magnate. His 
right foot was shattered by the re- 
coil of a gun on Bougainville in the 
Pacific. His wife became ill and had 
to move to a ranch near Tucson, 
Arizona with the children. 

When he was finally released from 
military hospital after many weary 
months of operations, Veeck was 
tired. He was ready to quit. He sold 
the Brewers to a Chicago lawyer 
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Boudreau, Mrs. Boudreau and Bill Veeck in the World Series victory parade. 


named Oscar Salenger and retired, 
he thought, to his Arizona ranch. 
For contemplative people, life on 
a ranch in the shadows of a majestic 
mountain range would have been 
sufficient. Not for Veeck. As his 
health improved and his energy 
came back, he grew restless. He 
wanted to get back into baseball. 
He shopped around for a major 
league franchise. He was interested 
in the Pittsburgh team for a time. 
Then he learned that the Cleveland 
franchise, a potentially valuable one, 
was for sale and dirt cheap. 
Joining with the late Harry Grabi- 
ner, a veteran of forty years of base- 
ball with the Chicago White Sox, 
Veeck formed a syndicate composed, 
for the most part, of Chicago busi- 
nessmen and bankers. He swung the 
deal, obtaining the Indians for ap- 
proximately $1,500,000—lock, stock 
and what money there was in the 
bank in the team’s name. 
Cleveland never had seen a sports 
man like the big, blond fellow who 
moved into League Park on June 
23, 1946. Here was a baseball presi- 
dent who didn’t wear ties, who sat 
in the stands and talked with the 
fans, who was willing to go any- 
where and talk about baseball. 
Three months after he arrived in 
Cleveland, he joined Kiwanis and 
became active immediately. As a 
speaker at many luncheon meetings, 
Veeck asked only that each include 
people who were as interested in 
baseball as himself. His voice was 


Lou Boudreau hurls a fast one and 
helps bring the Indians the pennant. 


quiet and he wasn’t too effective in 
a formal speech, but he delighted 
in question periods. It was here that 
he was at his best—parrying ques- 
tions with wit and skill. 

“Our attendance records were es- 
tablished in places like Kiwanis 
clubs,” Veeck says today. “When 
those people became interested, they 
went to work for us without pay.” 

Some people called him a deliber- 
ate eccentric, a showman without 
becoming modesty. Yet, the truth of 
his tieless habit was that he suffered 
and still does from an ever present 
neck rash which ties aggravate. 

Cleveland’s interest in baseball 
boomed immediately under the im- 
pact of the Veeck personality. Al- 
though he inherited a team with 
holes in it and the Indians finished 
no better than fifth in the 1946 
American League pennant race, they 
drew 1,057,289 for a new Cleveland 
record. 

During the winter he made several 
trades, notably one of Pitcher Allie 
Reynolds for Joe Gordon, the star 
second baseman of the New York 
Yankees. He announced that he was 
moving the team from old League 
Park, where it had played most of 
its weekday games, to the huge 
Municipal Stadium downtown. He 
now was ready to move into high 
gear. 

In 1947 he introduced fireworks 
after the games, gave away silk 
stockings to the ladies on special 
nights, continued to trade ball play- 
ers, and continued to speak night 

(Continued on page 32) 
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ry\uis 1s THE story of Roberta, fast 
becoming a beautiful and use- 
ful young of her 
new “ears.” 
And Phoenix, Arizona Kiwanians 
are watching proudly because they 
provided the “ears.” 


woman because 


Roberta isn’t her name, of course. 
She's a ward of the Maricopa Coun- 
ty Juvenile Court—one of those 
juvenile delinquents so much news- 
paper copy is written about—and 
Arizona law protects her identity. 

She’s proof, too, of the wisdom of 
the juvenile court program that in- 
vokes the theory that the youngster 
in trouble often is offended 
against than offender. 

And she’s a living example, for 
any who need it, that Kiwanis con- 
tributions to provide hearing for 
less-chance children are being spent 
wisely and well. 

Roberta was a prime candidate for 
the club. Her mother 
was a drunkard who devoted more 
attention to her wine bottle than to 
any of her children, then arriving 
stair-step fashion. Her father 
well-intentioned, but the tired task 
of earning bread and beans for a 
brood of hungry mouths prevented 
him from being more. 

Almost before Roberta was able 
to distinguish right from wrong she 
had a sister in a reform school and 
a brother in the state penitentiary. 

And a pair of ears that did not 
hear, the drums all but eaten away 
by pussy infection thriving on neg- 
lect. 

That's 
steal. 

How, you say? 

Well, it’s all down in black and 
white in the records of the Maricopa 
County Juvenile Court and its Pro- 
bation Office for any reputable per- 
son to see. 

The chances are Superior Judge 


more 


less-chance 


was 


what caused Roberta to 
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By WILLIAM ARUOTT 


Thomas J. Croaff, presiding in 
juvenile court, and his chief proba- 
tion officer, John H. Walker, will be 
glad to show it to you because 
they’re more than a little proud of 
the case. 

And they’re extremely grateful 


for the fact that the Phoenix Ki- 
wanis club and Vic Housholder, 
Chairman of the Child Welfare 


Committee, and Dr. A. E. Cruithirds, 
a Kiwanian who gives generously of 
his time and professional ability, 
made the success possible. 

Phoenix police led Roberta into 
the probation office one day more 
than a year ago. She was a thin, 


stringy-haired little girl, very much 
frightened but still inclined to be 
sullen and somewhat defiant. 

She was thirteen-years-old, the 
youngest of five girls who had en- 
gaged for many months in a city- 
wide shoplifting ring—a ring whose 
members had schooled themselves in 
rather professional methods of elud- 
ing store detectives. 

Now caught, she readily confessed 
that her activities with the ring 
netted her small articles of clothing, 
a few items of inexpensive jewelry 
and some gadgets apparently utter- 
ly useless to her. They totaled $8.99. 

But the probation officer, trained 
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This police case not only proves that bad 


hearing may cause delinquency but that good morals can be 


restored when the hearing defect is cured. 


to regard the “why” as immeasur- 
ably more important than the 
“what,” started to look behind the 
“crime” for the cause. It was not 
easily found. 

‘I don’t know why I did it,” 
Roberta said. “I guess the other kids 
just wanted to and I went along.” 

Then she added, quickly and with 
remarkable honesty: 

“But they didn’t make me do it. 
I wanted to because I like those kids 
and they like me.” 

There it was, the probation officer 
made a mental note, the sense of 
belonging—a moving factor in many 
a deep-rooted child maladjustment. 

Roberta was at a loss to explain 
her attachment to “these kids,” al- 
ready recognized by the probation 
officer as problems in home and 
school with records as runaways and 
reputations for careless handling of 
the truth. 

(It later became necessary, for 
new offenses against society, to com- 
mit three of the girls to a correc- 
tional school and the fourth caused 
considerable trouble.) 

But why, Roberta was asked, did 
she and the other girls steal when 
the taking produced little of real 
value to them, few things they ac- 
tually could use. 

Well, it was one thing all could 
do well and “TI don’t know; just to 
kill time, I guess.” 

But why not “kill time” in church 
or at a picture show. 

“Oh, I never hardly go,” Roberta 
responded swiftly. “You see, I’m 
kinda deaf.” 

Now there was a real clue, and the 
probation officer turned to the home 
for further leads. 

In this, little of real value turned 
up. The parents “just couldn’t under- 
stand” why Roberta would steal. 
She was a bundle of nerves, irri- 
table, cranky, would yell at her 
parents and other children, but she 
was, in all, a good girl. 

Yes, they knew of her defective 
hearing. Four years before they had 
taken her to a doctor, who they said 
told them nothing could be done. 
One of her ear drums was gone 
completely and the other was per- 


forated. 
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Eventually, Roberta might be 
completely deaf, the doctor had said. 

The school reported next. Roberta 
had not been tardy and had a nor- 
mal IQ, but she was failing in lan- 
guage, history, art, homemaking 
and constitution and was listed as 
unsatisfactory in working with others 
and making good use of her time. 

She had chalked up fifteen de- 
merits for truancy, but had made 
them up by staying after school. 

“She lacked interest in academic 
work and had a defiant manner to- 
ward teachers,” wrote the school 
counselor. “While she was perfectly 
capable in most ways, she couldn’t 
hear what teachers and children said 
so she played truant.” 

The school nurse credited Rober- 
ta’s choice of company to a “shy 
and diffident” attitude that made 
her unwelcome among more whole- 
some girls and caused her to seek 
a level where acceptance is auto- 
matic with no questions asked. 

The probation officer escorted 
Roberta to the psychologist, Dr. 
Margaret B. Barker, then director of 
the Child Study Service in Phoenix, 
who described the girl as “defensive 
when she finds herself in a difficult 
situation.” 

“Handicapped by a broken home 
and loss of hearing so marked as 
to prevent her from grasping a good 
deal that goes on in a group situa- 
tion,” Dr. Barker said, “she has only 
recently been led into delinquent 
behavior by girls older than her- 
self. 

“This girl is probably of superior 
ability though she does not function 
at that level because of her hearing 
loss and maladjustment. In perform- 
ance work she does exceedingly 
well.” 

Now the trouble was beginning 
to jell. But what to do about it? 

To an ear specialist friend of the 
juvenile court, the probation officer 
took Roberta for examination. The 
report was fifty per cent hearing in 
her right ear and fifty-five per cent 
in the left and a recommendation 
she be tested by a hearing aid com- 
pany. 

Nothing is left undone in the wel- 
fare of a girl in trouble, so this was 


done and the report simply con- 
firmed a wealth of evidence. Rober- 
ta was “lost” in a group because of 
faulty hearing. 

Improperly fitted hearing aids can 
damage the hearing still remaining 
in the ear. Such devices were avail- 
able for $40. But Roberta, if she was 
to be helped, needed an aid that 
could be adjusted frequently. 

The cost was $150. 

Roberta’s family had no_ such 
sum of money. And the juvenile 
court has no funds for such financ- 
ing. The probation officer, having 
traced down the cause and the cure, 
still was up against an impenetrable 
wall. 

But not quite. 

An audience with Judge Croaff 
and Chief Walker was requested 
and out of it evolved the decision 
to appeal to the Phoenix Kiwanis 
club for help, since that organiza- 
tion had demonstrated its readiness 
to aid in such cases. 

Vic Housholder was contacted and 
he carried the request to the club, 
which gave wholehearted endorse- 
ment and authority to proceed. 

But first there were preliminaries. 
Busy Dr. Cruithirds took time out 
from his regular patients, first to 
examine Roberta’s ears and then to 
carry out a lengthy series of treat- 
ments to eliminate the damaging 
ear infection. 

Then, after a number of fitting 
sessions, Roberta got her hearing 
aid. 

The effect was almost immediate. 
Roberta lost her surly demeanor and 
acquired, in its place, a sense of 
belonging to a whole world of new 
and wholesome things from which 
she had been excluded by a half- 
curtain of silence. 

She’s in high school now and no 
longer is a problem, either from 
conduct or truancy standpoints. She 
has made many new friends and is 
eligible for any of the groups of 
“sood” girls in her stratum of so- 
ciety. 

Her marks all are passing ones— 
not exceptional ones since her years 
of semi-isolation from spoken edu- 
cation permanently weakened her 


foundation for learning—but her 
grades all are acceptable. 
And, seemingly, she’s found a 


special niche in the art of home- 
making which, besides inspiring her 
satisfactory scholastic record, is of 
considerable assistance to her father, 
who says: 

“She’s like a new girl.” 

Not a new girl. Just new “ears’— 
a gift of Kiwanians. THE END 
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Labor not only cooperates with 
management in this company but 
actually helps increase sales 


by making personal solicitations. 


A ment relations has been created 
in a Milwaukee, Wisconsin factory 
where the union members, keenly 
aware that their future depends upon 
the general welfare of the company, 
have become volunteer salesmen for 
the firm in their non-working hours. 

So brotherly are the feelings today 
between worker and employer at the 
plant, the Unit Drop Forge Com- 
pany, that the belief prevails that 
the system now in effect might well 


NEW ATTITUDE in labor-manage- 


serve as a model for the rest of 
industry to follow. 
With labor unions and manage- 


ment usually at one another’s throats 
much of the time, the news that the 
two can get along to their mutual 
advantage is reassuring. 

Trust and form the 
foundation for the unique relation- 
ship, which has brought record pro- 
duction and a long period of peace 
to the company, and high, steady 
wages to the union members. 

Probably the oddest and most ex- 
cellent feature of the entire setup 
is the volunteer decision reached by 
the union men to act as salesmen 
for their company. With the end of 
the war and the resultant decrease 
in factory orders, the layoff of many 
workers loomed menacingly. It was 
then that the employees realized 
that their future was dependent upon 


confidence 


the earnings and prosperity of the 
company. 

As Vernon Brady, union president, 
summed the situation, “We've all got 
a stake in keeping the machines of 
this factory running and earnings up. 
You can’t keep wages up without 
earnings.” 

Not so long ago, a union commit- 
tee astounded officials of the company 
by requesting permission to carry on 
sales activities for the plant. 

“They came in unsolicited and 
offered their without 
charge,” Harold E. Brey, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager, said. 
“We told them to go ahead but in- 
sisted they accept the five per cent 
which it normally costs to make a 
sale.” The union has been taking 
the money from its sales and putting 
divided 


services 


it into its treasury, to be 
equally among the members at the 
end of the year. 

The union salesmen usually oper- 
ate in this fashion: When one of the 
employees hears through some 
friend, often a member of another 
union, that his employer is using 
drop forgings in his product, the fact 
is passed along to Brady or to other 
officials. 


union 
They then inform Paul Krause, 
chief steward of the union and its 


main salesman, who follows up the 
tip until a contract has been won. 
Many times, to help clinch a sale, 
the union invites a company repre- 
sentative to go along and the offer 
is rarely refused. This is an unusual 
and welcome union- 
company teamwork that helps build 
confidence badly needed in industrial 
relations now. 

The company sales manager, Car] 
Helgren, laughs good-naturedly at 
the “competition” offered by the 
union army of volunteer sellers: 
“I’m for encouraging the idea,” he 
says. “The more people we have 
talking up our products, the better.” 

The union has a most favorable 
contract which it claims is the best 


example of 


A PEACE MODEL FOR INDUSTRY 
mW 






By C. J. PAPARA 


in the industry and they’ve received 


frequent pay increases since V-J 
day. However, the labor contract 
doesn’t mean nearly so much as 


mutual respect and confidence, Vice- 
President Brey says. 

A sales committee has been 
formed, half of union men and half 
of management, which meets once 
a month to check into the sales pic- 
ture, discuss company earnings and 
other business matters. As a result, 
the union knows at all times just 
what the general picture at the plant 
is. 

More and more, the union is show- 
ing inclination to ask management to 
address its meetings. Brey was in- 
vited to a recent union assembly 
and expressed his appreciation for 
the cooperation the company has 
been getting from the employees, 
and he cited the mutual feelings of 
respect and tolerance that have been 
built up. 

Even a casual study of almost any 
newspaper shows how deeply have 
union-company relations deterio- 
rated. Many unions, through their 
own unwise efforts and attitude, 
have completely destroyed their own 
sound value, sometimes by adopting 
a nationalistic philosophy that is 
repugnant to most Americans and 
other times by the use of tactics 
which inevitably impede both the 
progress of the union and the firm, 
to the lasting injury of both. On the 
other hand, too many companies 
have often been guilty of stubborn- 
ness or of adopting obsolete views. 

With both sides getting on fa- 
mously, the output at Unit Drop 
Forge is almost one-fifth higher now 
that it was at its best peacetime 
average, while production at many 
other industrial plants is off as much 
as thirty per cent because of strikes. 

The friendly alliance between 
union and management in the Mil- 
waukee firm is proof that the two 
can cooperate to the benefit of all 
concerned. THE END 
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Pres. Orrin W. Shepherd of the Kiwanis Club of Kansas City presents awards in school essay contest on democracy. 


YOUTH SPEAKS FOR AMBRICY 


HANKS TO Kiwanis, sixth grade 

pupils of the Kansas City schools 
have a better understanding of what 
democracy is and what it means to 
them. In sixth grade, the child is 
old enough to begin to learn the 
fundamentals of democracy and per- 
sonal liberty. The earlier he learns 
the meaning of democracy, the bet- 
ter American he will be. Real 
democracy can exist only where 
there is an enlightened public. 

To increase the interest of tomor- 
row’s leaders in democracy today, 
the Kiwanis club’s Citizenship Com- 
mittee sponsored an essay contest 
for which every sixth grade pupil 
in the city’s public and parochial 
schools was eligible. Each child was 
encouraged to submit an essay en- 
titled, “Youth Speaks for American 
Democracy,” and each essayist was 
given a red, white and blue badge 
identifying him as a contestant. 

From each of the sixty sixth grade 
classes in Kansas City an outstand- 
ing essay was selected by the school. 
These class winners, accompanied by 
their teachers, were excused from 
one afternoon’s classes to hear a 
citizenship program prepared by 
Kiwanis. Following musical num- 
bers, the students listened to an 
address by Edward M. Boddington, 
chairman of the club’s Citizenship 
Committee. Each was _ presented 
with an award certificate. 

A committee of Kiwanians chose, 
from the sixty class winners, five 
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DEMOCK ACY 


By F. L. SCHLAGLE 
Superintendent of Schools, Kansas City, Kans. 
Past President, Kiwanis Club of Kansas City 


finalists. The five winners and their test was Nancy Fujisaki, a Nisei girl 
teachers were guests at a Kiwanis —American born, of Japanese an- 
club luncheon at which each read cestry. Her paper, the judges de- 
his essay. The finalists were awarded cided, gave the best definition of the 
plaques. workings of democracy and its spe- 

Chosen as the winner of the con-_ cial meaning to the child. THE END 






{ Japanese girl, Nancy Fujisaki, won 

first place and is presented with her award 
at a Kiwanis club luncheon as another 
winner waits for her award. 
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The ITER AATHON AY 


FIRST ROW, left to right: O. E. Peterson, Secretary; Ben 
Dean, Past President: Donald B. Rice, Past President; 
Raymond M. Crossman, Past President; O. Sam Cum- 
mings, Past President; Edmund F. Arras, Past President; 
J. Hugh Jackson, Treasurer; Don H. Murdoch, Vice- 
President; J. Belmont Mosser, President; John E 
Vice-President; Charles W. Armstrong, M.D., 
Immediate Past President; Charles S. Donley, Past 
President; Fred G. McAlister, Past President; Harper 
Gatton, Past President; Mark A. Smith, Past President; 


Gor- 


such, 


George F. Hixson, Past President; Roe Fulkerson, Edi- 
torial Writer, The Kiwanis Magazine. 


SECOND ROW: Albert E. Buck, Trustee; Thomas L. Hus- 
selton, Trustee; Dr. Byron O. Mork, Jr., Governor, Min- 
nesota-Dakotas District; Lloyd M. Easterling, Governor, 
Kentucky-Tennessee District; Reed C. Culp, Governor, 
Utah-Idaho District; Arthur L. May, Governor, New 
England District; Lawrence W. Spuller, Governor, 
Illinois-Eastern Iowa District; H. Park Arnold, Gov- 
ernor, California-Nevada District; John R. Wright, 
Trustee; Mearl L. Fagg, Trustee; Donald T. Forsythe, 
Trustee; John R. Linklater, Trustee; Al. R. Cox, Trustee; 
Claude B. Hellmann, Trustee; Lee F. Campbell, Trustee; 
George W. Kirk, Trustee; Walter J. L. Ray, Trustee; 
Charles L. Harris, Trustee; Simon H. Reynolds, Gov- 


ernor, New York District; Emmette A. Mann, Governor, 
West Virginia District; Dr. John H. Nickell, Governor, 
Wisconsin-Upper Michigan District; John J. Langen- 
bach, Governor, Pacific-Northwest District. 


THIRD ROW: David Lawrence Buzbee, Governor, Ala- 
bama District; Clarence M. Loesell, Governor, Michigan 
District; L. M. Shadgett, Governor, Georgia District; 
W. Donald Dubail, Governor, Missouri-Kansas-Arkan- 
sas District; Ray Goldman, Governor, Indiana District; 
F. L. McDonald, Governor, Texas-Oklahoma District; 
Dr. Clifford S. Palmer, Governor, Ohio District; Ber- 
nard T. Caine, Governor, Nebraska-Iowa District; Sid- 
ney Stallings, Governor, Louisiana -Mississippi- West 
Tennessee District; Edmund Parke Sellard, Governor, 
Southwest District; Vincent Mulvaney, Governor, 
Rocky Mountain District; C. Douglas Taylor, Governor, 
Ontario-Quebec-Maritime District; Frank A. Koch, Jr., 
Governor, New Jersey District; A. G. Hunthausen, Gov- 
ernor, Montana District; Don E. Engdahl, Chairman, 
Committee on New Club Building—United States; Ray- 
mond P. Wheeler, Chairman, Committee on Inter-Club 
Relations; Stuart C. Simpson, Governor, Florida Dis- 
trict; H. Spurgeon Boyce, Governor, Carolinas District; 
Michael Paul Smith, Governor, Capital District. 
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International Officers, Past International 


OU NCIL 


FOURTH ROW: E. Lawrence Tromley, Director, Conven- 
tion Department, General Office; Walter Ingram, Ad- 
ministrative Assistant, General Office; Arthur West, 
Governor, Western Canada District; Charles H. Hulse, 
Chairman, Committee on Public and Business Affairs— 
Canada; Larue F. Smith, Chairman, Committee on Un- 
derprivileged Child; R. Warren Graffam, Chairman, 
Committee on Attendance and Membership; Gordon 
Timmons Butler, Chairman, Committee on Key Clubs; 
Edson H. Deal, Chairman, Committee on Resolutions; 
Herschel Wood Driver, Chairman, Committee on 
Achievement Reports, and Acting Secretary, Ohio Dis- 
trict; Ernest J. Loebbecke, Chairman, Committee on 
Public and Business Affairs—United States; Rev. Horace 
Batchelor, Chairman, Committee on Support of Churches 
in Their Spiritual Aims; Joseph S. Shaw, Chairman, 
Committee on Kiwanis Education and Fellowship; A. V. 
Zimmermann, Chairman, Committee on Boys and Girls 
Work; Hubert L. Collins, Committee on Agriculture 
and Conservation; Frank O. Staiger, Chairman, Com- 
mittee on Programs and Music and Secretary, Michigan 
District; Elmer L. Menges, Governor, Pennsylvania Dis- 
trict; Earle F. Gardemann, Secretary, Utah-Idaho Dis- 
trict; Charles F. Rand, Secretary, New York District; 
F. Emery Stevens, Secretary, New Jersey District. 
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Presidents and District Governors-elect met in Chicago, 
November 8 to 11, at the annual Council sessions 
to plan the 1949 program. District Secretaries and 


International Committee Chairmen also attended. 


FIFTH ROW: Walter C. Goodykoontz, Secretary, Capital 
District; Ray Millard, Advertising Manager, The Kiwanis 
Magazine; Robert Bruce Crippen, Director of Art and 
Production, General Office; George A. Seyfer, Comp- 
troller, General Office; Felix B. Streyckmans, Manag- 
ing Editor, The Kiwanis Magazine; Robert R. LaFollette, 
Director of Records Department, General Office; Carroll 
R. West, Assistant Secretary and Director of Activities 
Department, General Office; Ralph H. Winslow, Director 
of Service Department, General Office; J. Frank McCabe, 
Director of Key Club Department, General Office; 
J. Burger Keen, Secretary, Florida District; §S. S. 
Corthell, Ohio District; Fred S. Kistemann, Secretary, 
California-Nevada District; Don J. Weddell, Secretary, 
Georgia District; Theodore H. Fenske, Secretary, Min- 
nesota-Dakotas District; Alfred G. Savage, Secretary, 
Ontario-Quebec-Maritime District; Harold C. Jones, 
Secretary, Pacific-Northwest District; Albert J. Brewer- 
ton, Secretary, Louisiana-Mississippi- West Tennessee 
District; Cecil E. Blemker, Secretary, Indiana District; 
George G. Davis, Secretary, Pennsylvania District; 
John R. Albright, Secretary, Rocky Mountain, District; 
Ted A. Bandelin, Secretary, Illinois-Eastern Iowa Dis- 
trict; Percy K. Clarkson, Chairman, Committee on New 
Club Building—Canada; Charles R. Adair, Jr., Secre- 
tary, Alabama District. 











... and the citizens pave the streets and 





do other manual labor without pay in this small community 


where a new civic pride has brought taxes to a new low. 


HE TOWN OF BAXTER, Tennessee 
T (population one thousand) had 
just completed its system of water- 
works and the city treasury lacked 
the one thousand dollars needed to 
finish paying for it. The city coun- 
cil had adopted a rigid policy of 
borrowing no money, issuing no 
bonds and holding its tax rate at 
the one dollar per hundred figure 
that had prevailed for some time. 
But here was an obligation that had 
to be met. 

“Just charge that one thousand 
dollar balance to W. T. Sewell & 
Company,” instructed the mayor, 
“and it will be paid immediately.” 

The council breathed a sigh of re- 
lief. It knew the mayor was speaking 
authoritatively. W. T. Sewell & Com- 
pany was a big wholesale grocery 
business in the town and the mayor 
was W. T. Sewell himself. A few 
weeks later, when the property 
taxes began to roll in, the town re- 
imbursed its mayor for this advance 
without paying one cent of interest. 
Sometime afterward the town spent 
a lot of money transforming its areas 
of slush and mud into paved streets. 
It again drained the treasury and 
drew on W. T. Sewell & Company 
for the remaining thirty-five hun- 
dred dollars. Six months later the 
mayor got back his thirty-five hun- 
dred dollars without charging any 
interest on his money. 

He has shattered all political tra- 
dition, advancing money to piece out 
the city’s monetary needs during his 
twelve years in office. Street lamps 


26 


are set up, sidewalks built, other 
municipal improvements effected, 
and if there isn’t enough money on 
hand to finish the job the town has 
a rich uncle to do the deficit financ- 
ing until another tax pay day re- 
plenishes the municipal bank ac- 
count. 

Mayor Sewell doesn’t claim to be 
the only benefactor who contributes 
to the city’s development. His poli- 
cy of paying his town’s bills when 
the municipal pocket is empty is 
just his way of selling civic pride to 
Baxter citizens. Following his ex- 
ample, merchants, doctors, lawyers 
and day laborers contribute their 
money and time to make Baxter a 
better town in which to live. He has 
sold each resident on the idea that 
a newly paved street on which he 
can travel without miring up is just 
as important an asset as a new roof 
on his house to stop the leaks—that 
a city debt is something he has to 


pay just like a mortgage on his 
home. 

So thoroughly has he sold Baxter 
natives on this community spirit 
that whenever a street is being 
paved, business and _ professional 
men step out in their spare time 


and help spread the rock as it is 
brought from the crusher and piled 
up. Even day laborers chip in and 
help with the paving and oiling with- 
out charge. 

When Sewell became mayor, 
many of Baxter’s streets had been 
washed away in ruts; others were 
beds of slush when it rained and 


By ROSS L. HOLMAN 


ankle-deep dust when it didn’t. Un- 
molested weeds and briars had their 
way in all vacant lots and street 
borders. Bridges across the creek 
were giving away and culverts cav- 
ing in. Baxter was about as pathetic 
a piece of landscape as one would 
want to see. So disgusted were prop- 
erty owners with this state of affairs 
that they quit paying their taxes, 
and the treasury stayed empty. 

Since assuming his duties as 
mayor, Sewell got the tax rate set 
at one dollar per hundred and has 
held it rigidly at that figure, come 
depression or plenty. But no prop- 
erty owner now defaults on payment. 
The city built three and one-half 
miles of sidewalks and a number of 
paved streets from scratch. Before 
Mayor Sewell came into office, all 
the street lamps had been removed 
for lack of money to keep them 
burning. All of these and fifteen 
more were restored. Bridges were 
constructed across the creek, new 
culverts built, swampy spots around 
town dried up by a drainage system, 
and the city cemetery cleaned and 
beautified. In all these improvements 
the town’s business men and day 
laborers shoveled dirt, drove nails, 
poured concrete and tamped rock 
without charge. So contagious has 
this spirit become, the city’s resi- 
dents take as much pride in adding 
new looks to their town as they do 
in painting their homes to save the 
cost of a professional painter. 

Of course, some of the work has 
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to be hired out and paid for at the 
regular rates. Some _ engineering 
skill has to be used and paid well. 
But even at that, all improvements 
have been made at one-third to one- 
fourth the cost that would have been 
incurred under regular methods of 
city financing. The city hasn’t in- 
curred a dollar of debt, and every 
cost is met with cash on the barrel- 
head. 

The mayor and council not only 
use home town pride to keep the 
city on the sunny side of solvency. 
but they work all kinds of schemes 
to keep current expenses below cur- 
rent revenue. The $41,000 water sys- 
tem itself was not only an improve- 
ment in which every home owner 
shared, but the water rate paid by 
consumers doubled the town’s reve- 
nue and made it easier to hold the 
property tax at the one dollar level. 
However, other improvements had 
to be paid for, and other schemes 
were conceived to meet costs out of 
income. For example, a new con- 
sumer wants water piped into his 
home from the city main when 
treasury money is low. The city 
tells him to go ahead, dig his own 
ditches and buy with his own money 
the pipe that the city ordinarily fur- 
nishes for the cut-in. He is reim- 
bursed by the town in the form of 
free or reduced water rent until the 
cost is taken up. 

Baxter’s water system is supplied 
by a huge spring on the far side of 
town. When it was first constructed. 
the mayor and city recorder took 
turns driving out to this spring and 
operating the pump whenever the 
reservoir needed refilling. They later 
engaged a nearby farmer to do the 
necessary pumping. 

Will Sewell, who operates a 
wholesale grocery business over 
seven counties, is no outside prodigy 
who settled in Baxter and showed 
the natives how to run a city. He is 
another home town boy who made 
good in his own backyard. His father 
was a local doctor whose _ posses- 
sions at time of death were ten chil- 
dren and a pile of debts. Dr. Sewell 
had been a splendid physician with a 
big practice, but a poor collector. 

Will. oldest of the ten children, 
started to work at sixty-five dollars 
a month for the wholesale company 
which he now heads. Within less 
than a year he quadrupled the com- 
pany’s twenty-five hundred dollars- 
a-month volume and eventually 
bought out the business. Last year 
his total volume was a million and 
a half. 
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He put eight of his brothers and 
sisters through school and began 
paying his father’s debts as his spiral 
of affluence mounted. He has not 
only paid every parental creditor in 
full, but also owns: his entire busi- 
ness, including the huge building 
and $200,000 stock of goods, free of 
debt. He operates on his own capi- 
tal and buys everything for cash. 

The burden of debt that his father 
left seems to have made a lasting 
impression on Will Sewell and in- 
fluenced his conduct as mayor. He 
feels that public debt can become as 
burdensome as private debt, and 
both of them have to be paid by 
the same people. He visualizes for 
Baxter all the benefits for which a 
town of its size can hope, but be- 
lieves the people can get a lot more 
enjoyment out of them if each of 
them can be completed without any 
financial hangovers. 

Recently Baxter made plans for a 
handsome city hall. A local con- 
crete manufacturer is furnishing 
without cost the concrete blocks, 
and the mayor is donating the lot. 
Business men of the town are con- 
tributing different kinds of construc- 
tion material, and skilled construc- 
tion workers are donating their 
labor. Some citizens who can con- 
tribute neither material nor labor 
are giving money. When completed 
the town will have a ten thousand 
dollar city hall for a money cost of 
only thirty-five hundred dollars. 

Baxter’s city payroll isn’t the kind 
of bonanza that excites political 


Mayor Sewell of Baxter, Tenn., who finances 

civic improvements from reserve funds of his grocery 
business, starts the pumps of the new water system 
as Charlie Maxwell prepares to take over. 





greed. The man who relieved the 
mayor of pumping the city water 
gets forty-five dollars a month. 
Charles Maxwell, the city recorder 
who keeps the books, reads the 
water meters and collects the taxes, 
gets six per cent of the tax collec- 
tion:. This gives him a spare time 
income of between six hundred and 
seven hundred dollars a year. The 
chief of police is a farmer whose part 
time police duties net him seventy- 
five dollars a month for the only 
two busy months his services are 
badly needed. City pride has been 
generated to such an extent that 
trespasses against city ordinances 
are almost nil. The mayor himself 
draws a salary of one dollar a year. 

The city’s public school system is 
handled by the Baxter Seminary, a 
school owned and financed by the 
Methodist Church. This seminary 
has a large enrollment of students 
from over the state but a unique 
swapout arrangement, in which the 
town agrees to supply certain school 
facilities, Baxter’s high school boys 
and girls are taught in the seminary 
without money cost to the city, 
which means the city has no teacher 
salaries to pay. 

Sewell doesn’t pretend that Baxter 
has performed any sort of miracle. 
He insists there are plenty of towns 
in which taxpayers can be trained 
to take as much pride in their pub- 
lic business as in their private affairs; 
and when they do, all public im- 
provements and city financing will 
come about painlessly. THE END 











THE FARMER © The establishment of a better un- 
derstanding between the farmer and the city man has 
long been the aim of Kiwanis. Too often the people in 
the city have the farmer in mind only in the summer 
when the fields are green, the flowers in bloom and the 
trees in leaf. At such a time the city man wants to get 
into the country and establish the 
desirable close relation. 

When the snow flies, when the 
cornstalks stand bleak in the fields, 
when the country roads are blocked, 
the countryside has little appeal to 
the city man and he gives little 
thought to the farmer and the slack- 





ness of his work. 

But it is in the winter that the farmer has the leisure 
to come to the city to meetings, to think over his mar- 
keting problems, to consider his relations with the town 
merchants and the town markets. 

Whatever work your club intends to do with the 
farmers in your county must be done before the spring 
plowing. He is available now. He is always interested, 
but now he has the time to stop, look and listen to 
what a local Kiwanis club has to suggest, and consider 
their solutions for his problems. He would also like 
an opportunity to tell Kiwanis what his ideas are. 

Let us get busy before it is too late in the season to 


have a get-together with the farmers. 


Progress always involves risks. You can’t 
steal second base and keep a foot on first. 


THE POOR SECRETARY ©¢ The wife of a mem- 
ber of the club was ill. “I move that the secretary be 
instructed to send flowers.” 

It was a fine talk the great man made before the club. 
“I move that the secretary be instructed to send him a 
letter of thanks.” 

A member of the club died. “I 
move that the secretary be _ in- 
structed to draw up a set of resolu- 
tions of regret and send them to the 
family.” 

He was not sure of which commit- 
tee he was a member. “I move that 
the secretary be instructed to make 
ninasemahad copies of all the committee appointments, 
to be included in next week’s club bulletin.” 


nice 





The dues were not coming in promptly. % move that 
the secretary be instructed to 

The most overworked, the most Lea the most 
unappreciated man in every Kiwanis club is the club 
secretary. Every member of the club wants the secre- 
tary to do this, that and the other thing which he or 
some committee chairman should do. 

In most clubs, the secretary is the reference library 
for everybody from the president to the newest mem- 
ber. He knows all the laws, or is expected to; he re- 
members everything which has happened in the club 
for the length of time he has held the job. 

He placates irritated members, and he takes the 
blame for other people’s mistakes. He is literally the 
whipping boy for everybody and it is a wonder that he 
can be induced to take the job again at the end of 
the year. 

Only a deep-rooted love for Kiwanis, only an even 
temperament, only an earnest desire for the best in- 
terests of the club could possibly induce him to endure 








his job. More power to him, and more appreciation to 
him! 

Although a lot of people travel around ia 

the best circles, they still have 

trouble making both ends meet. 

LET’S HAVE A PARTY ©@ You are cheating some 


very nice people in your town. These are some of the 
highest type of public servants in the world who are 
not only underpaid but also much underappreciated. 
If the school teachers in your town were not in love 
with education, were not willing to make a real sacri- 
fice of time and money in its interest, 


ee ey ' 

YURRAA =OR you wouldn’t have a competent 

TEACHER / school teacher left in your county. 
There isn’t one of them who 


couldn’t earn more money as a wait- 
ress, a bricklayer or any one of a 
dozen other jobs which are no more 
work, and a lot less responsibility. 

It is an honor to be an educator, or it should be. It 
must be a thrill to feel that you are moulding the minds 
and the lives of the future leaders of the world. If 
this were not true, many more of our teachers would 
have left the profession for other work because school 
teaching frequently does not pay a living wage. 

The faithful teachers who have stayed on the job 
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have no reason to believe that their sacrifice is appreci- 
ated. They do realize that a few parents in your town 
know what they are doing for the children of the com- 
munity, but they are painfully conscious that a large 
percentage of the population never gives them a thought. 

Wouldn’t it be a fine thing if Kiwanis gave the school 
teachers of your town-a big party? They would love it, 
and it would show the rest of your town that Kiwanis 
at least appreciates their fine work. 

It should be a real party. School teachers have no 
time for a luncheon meeting. It must be a dinner or a 
dance, or better still, a dinner dance. Most school 
teachers are women, and no woman feels she has been 
to a party unless she can wear a long dress, so by all 
means give her a real long dress party. 

Be sure, too, that you have a corsage for her, either 
at her plate, or sent to her home before the party. If 
you are going to make it a ladies’ night and have your 
own wives there, all the better, but have your teachers 
and their escorts at the head table and front tables so 
that there can be no mistake that the party is in their 
honor, 

It is little enough to do. And it is a typical Kiwanis 
gesture. If we do not give our teachers ample compen- 
sation we can pay them the honor due them for their 
vital work. 


“The man who loses his head easily, 
usually doesn’t miss it.” 


FISHING @ The negroes of the South have an old 
song, part of which says, 
“Don’ give me no hook! Don’ give me no line, 
For the fish won’t bite in the winter time.” 

The composer of that song had never seen a schooner 
come into Gloucester so completely encased in ice that 
the hawser had to be chopped loose 
with an axe before she could tie up 
to the dock, yet below decks were 
thousands of pounds of cod, haddock 
and hake which had taken the hook 
in the icy waters off the Grand 
Banks. 

The sweet singer of that song had 
never been on a frozen lake in the 
north where an enthusiastic angler was jerking fish 
out through a hole he had chopped in the ice. 

No, fish do not hibernate in the winter time. Life 
goes on under water much the same in winter as in 
summer, for fish feed the whole year around. 

The gentle art of the angler is without doubt the most 
popular of all sports and has the fewest bad features. 
A fisherman never has to buck the crowds of the base- 
ball park, the prize fight arena or the football stadium. 
He is not exposed to gambling, drinking or gangsters in 
the practice of his sport. 

It takes him into the great and beautiful out-of-doors 
where he can practice his art almost from the cradle 
to the grave. The five-year-old youngster fishing for 
shiners in the creek, and the septuagenarian sitting 
with his pipe and his cane pole on the roots of a syca- 
more, are equally happy. The man who has never 
learned to fish has missed one of life’s most satisfying 
avocations. 

One of the pleasantest ways for a father to establish 
friendly relations with his son is to teach him to fish. 
Just because it is winter is no reason not to begin now. 
The fish will not rise to a fly so well in winter because 
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the wise fish knows that insects are dormant in winter 
and few if any of them fall to the surface of the water. 
The fish won't take a surface plug so well in winter, 
either, because they lie deep where the water is warm- 
est. 

But now is a fine time to buy the boy a fly rod and 
teach him fly casting on the lawn against next spring 
when the two of you will want to go fishing. Or if fly 
fishing is not your hobby, it is an equally good time to 
teach him to cast a hookless plug on the lawn so that 
when he tries it in the water next spring, he will not 
backlash his line. 

Nothing could add more innocent pleasure to the 
life of your boy; nothing could establish more cordial 
relations between the two of you than taking him in 
hand while he is young and initiating him into the 
greatest. sport that was ever known—a sport of never 
ending joys and surprises, because there is nothing a 
fish always does, and there is nothing that a fish 
never does. 


An eight-year-old boy wrote in a 

library bulletin: “I wonder what families do who don’t 
read books together? It’s like not knowing 

each other’s friends.” 


ATTENDANCE ©@ An old farmer was attending a 
church conference. He listened all day and then re- 
marked, “you folks tickle me with all your papers and 
discussions on how to get people to come to meetings. 
I have never heard a single address at a farmer’s meet- 
ing on how to get cattle to come up to the rack. We 
put in all our time trying to deter- 

MIGHTY mine the best kind of feed.” 
NE, Certainly nothing could be more 
tl applicable to attendance in Kiwanis 
than his comment. Instead of spend- 
ing so much time wondering why 
our members are slack in their at- 
tendance, wouldn't it be better to 
devote more time to discussing what 





inducements we are offering them to come? 

The food at a Kiwanis meeting should be at least 
as good as any Kiwanian would be likely to get at any 
restaurant downtown. It not only needs to be nour- 
ishing and attractive, but it should be served efficiently, 
not just tossed at him, as it is in all too many Kiwanis 
clubs. 

Men do not come to Kiwanis clubs for the food, how- 
ever. That is incidental. They come for what follows 
the food, and be that speeching or entertainment, it 
must be good enough to interest him and make him 
glad he came and anxious to come back the following 
week. 

The work of the Attendance Committee is easy if the 
work of the Program Committee is good. If the Pro- 
gram Committee is careless, the work of the Attendance 
Committee is wasted. When the Program Committee 
is producing a variety of interesting programs, there is 
little for the Attendance Committee to worry about. 

Programs must be planned far enough in advance to 
insure that they will be good. Spur of the moment 
programs are rarely worth sitting through. 


How many birds call your garden “home?” Fresh water 
and food and a few bird houses will pay big 

dividends in feathered friends as beautiful as flowers 
and as tuneful as an opera company. 

THE END 
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By MARION ODMARK 


AMERICAN IDEA 


transplanted 


YEAR AND A HALF AGO, the Office 
A of Military Government for 
Germany (US) pondered the prob- 
lem of better understanding be- 
tween members of the occupying 
forces in the United States Occu- 
pied Area of Germany and German 
civilians. It was generally acknowl- 
edged that joint undertakings and 
discussions, a happy commingling of 
American and German people, an 
informal get-together for mutual 
benefits was the logical solution. But 
how to activate such a program? 

The answer to that one, promptly 
envisioned by the American mem- 
bers, was the born-in-America serv- 
ice club. Here was the pattern into 
which German-American discussion 
clubs might eventually settle. 

First step in this direction hap- 
pened at Ansbach on January 13, 
1947, when eighteen Americans and 
fourteen Germans, from many walks 
of life, met to plan their club and 
draft its rules. The aims of this first 
German-American Discussion Club 
set forth to promote mutual under- 
standing among people of different 
nationalities (particularly between 
the American and German people), 
religions, occupations and ways of 
life. Worthy civic projects in the lo- 
cal community, welfare 
enterprises, assistance to youth ac- 
tivities, lectures, discussions, musi- 
cal and cultural programs, were to 
be furthered. Development of a 
keener appreciation of human rela- 
tions, mutual tolerance that would 
favor the building of civic and moral 
consciousness, individual civic ini- 
tiative and responsibility were to be 
encouraged. 

It was proposed that in so far as 
the club encourages or organizes 
discussion meetings and lectures, no 
particular segment of it shall domi- 
nate the program arrangement with 
any consistently limited or narrow 


such as 
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philosophy 
Rather an attempt should 


economic or political 
program. 
be made, on controversial matters, 
to present balanced points of view 
and advocate none as an organiza- 
tion, no matter what the particular 
attitude of individual members may 
be. 

Since this. initial organization, 
thirteen similar clubs have been set 
up. Munich has two, one for men 
and one for women. Others are in 
Ansbach, Bavaria; Hofheim, Hesse; 
Bamberg, Bavaria; Heidelberg, 
Stuttgart, Bremen, Nuremberg, 
Frankfurt, Karlsruhe, Darmstadt, 
Wiesbaden and Wuerzburg, Bavaria. 

The idea has been to begin with 
a handful of interested members, 
then expand. A consistent effort 
has been made to maintain a varied 
membership, with scholars, laborers, 
mechanics, politicians, newspaper- 
men, doctors, preachers and other 
professions represented. To German 
members who are used to sharply 
drawn distinctions in social 
clubs, novel and marked 
departure. 

One of the first issues of the Ans- 
bach Club a form of social 
discrimination. A proposal by a 
German member of the board of di- 
rectors to graduate the club’s dues 
on the basis of the member’s income, 
was quickly voted down by the 
American members. It was decided 
that dues would be the same for 
everyone and there would be no 
discussion of income. 

Another point in debate threshed 
out at Ansbach, which acted as a 
testing ground for many problems 
which have faced all the clubs, was 
whether a young man who was the 


class 
this is a 


was 









son of a prominent Nazi family was 
suitable as a member. Questions 
posed in this connection included: 
Is it sufficient for a prospective mem- 
ber to be acceptable under the law 
for Liberation from National Social- 
ism? Would the proposal of a new 
member by a club member be re- 
garded as adequate guarantee of the 
nominee’s character and acceptabil- 
ity? Would clearance under the 
Youth Amnesty be accepted as a 
guarantee of the political attitude of 
a proposed member? 

It was decided that in borderline 
cases where doubt may exist, the 
membership committee would weigh 
the qualifications of the individual 
carefully; that neither the verdict 
of the German denazification tribu- 
nal nor the sponsorship by a mem- 
ber would be regarded as sufficient. 

Here the Ansbach Club concluded: 
“Political acceptability is not a mat- 
ter of rigid law interpretation but of 
practical judgment adapted to each 
individual case.” The particular 
young German whose nomination 
had provoked this discussion was 
accepted for membership. The de- 
ciding factor was that he had been 
screened and employed by Military 
Government. 

Club meetings are usually con- 
ducted bilingually, with the trans- 
lation of speeches made as they are 
delivered. Sometimes in the heat of 
debate amusing misconceptions 
arise, such as the occasion in Stutt- 
gart when an American counseled a 
startled German to “keep your shirt 
on!” 

Some of the clubs have regular 
meeting places which they rent or 
are permitted to use as guests. Other 
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American military government 


authorities in Germany have adopted 


the service club 
principle to 


teach democracy. 


clubs meet at various places. Club 
dues are paid in dollars by the 
American members, in marks by the 
German members. Average mem- 
bership fee is $3 or RM 10 a quarter. 
Marks are used to provide musicians 
for meetings, pay rent, pay the 
salary for a permanent secretary, 
and hire halls for special social oc- 
casions. Dollars are used to buy the 
simple refreshments which help give 
a friendly atmosphere of relaxation. 

Standing committees are limited 
to membership, finance and pro- 
gram. Programs are varied and in- 
formal. A talk on a particular sub- 
ject by an invited speaker may be 
given and the club’s next meeting 
may be devoted to debate and dis- 
cussion on the points the speaker 
raised. 

A Speakers’ Bureau has been set 
up in Berlin by Merle Potter, adviser 
to the OMGUS chief of staff on 
German-American Relations and 
the foster-father of all the clubs, 
according to the “Information Bul- 
letin” of OMGUS. 

Among the speakers listed by the 
Bureau are John Elliott, consultant 
to the director of the Civil Admin- 
istration Division, OMGUS; Dr. Eliz- 
abeth Lam, a former professor of 
religion at Western Reserve Univer- 
sity and previously dean of women 
at Occidental College in Los An- 
geles, who talks on American Ex- 
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periments in Educating Youth for 
Citizenship; Dr. Norman Himes, 
American sociologist, on the faculty 
of Colgate University for ten years, 
who discusses an analysis of the 
basic areas of agreement between 
American culture and German tra- 
ditions; Erik Reger, licensee of the 
Tagesspiegel, US-licensed news- 
paper in Berlin and anti-Nazi author 
of many German novels, who talks 
on the future of Germany from 
an editor’s viewpoint. One of the 
most effective speakers has been Lt. 
Col. Marcus Ray, formerly special 
adviser to the Secretary of War on 
Negro affairs. 

Eleven of the fourteen clubs pres- 
ently organized restrict their mem- 
bership to men, but all of the clubs 
have frequent social meetings where 
wives and women friends are in- 
vited. Welfare activities occupy the 
attention of many of the clubs. Bam- 
berg, for example, assists an orphan- 
age; the Munich Men’s Club spon- 
sored an ice hockey match for added 
funds. The Stuttgart Club is explor- 
ing the possibility of founding a 
German-American high school (Mit- 
tel-Schule). 

There has never been any division 
of opinion in any of the fourteen 
clubs along strictly American-Ger- 
man lines, except in courtesy mat- 
ters. The German members always 
want to elect an American presi- 
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dent, the Americans always want to 
honor a German member. There has 
never been any attempt to inject 
politics in a club meeting, or to use 
the clubs as pressure groups. 

One difficulty among the clubs has 
been frequent deployment of Amer- 
ican members, many clubs losing 
valuable personnel. Parliamentary 
procedure has been another small 
stumbling block. Germans have al- 
most no conception of rules of order 
and display a tendency to yield 
gracefully on any point if their pres- 
ident takes a stand one way or the 
other. 

“Information Bulletin” also points 
out two reasons why the German- 
American discussion clubs have de- 
veloped slightly tangential to the Ki- 
wanis pattern. One is the food prob- 
lem, which makes a luncheon meet- 
ing impractical at the present. The 
other is the temperament of the 
German members, who enjoy long 
leisurely meetings, in contrast to 
streamlined programs such as Amer- 
ican service clubs favor. 

At a conference of representatives 
of all American-German social dis- 
cussion clubs in Heidelberg last Sep- 
tember, General Lucius D. Clay said 
he was sure these clubs would “con- 
tribute to a better understanding 
which could not be other than help- 
ful to the growth of democracy.” 
THE PND 








MEET THE WINNERS 
(From page 19) 


after night in almost every town 
and hamlet in Ohio. He gradually 
expanded his interest in charity for 
the needy and unfortunate, and in- 
creased gifts to them from baseball 
revenue. 

By this time, he had undergone 
the amputation of his right foot, an 
experience which won him the sym- 
pathy of the community. His be- 
havior on the day of his operation, 
in the fall of 1946, best illustrates 
his driving spirit. 

Four hours after the operation, the 
telephone in the Cleveland Press 
sports department rang. It was 
Veeck, still suffering from post oper- 
ative shock, who wanted the details 
of a baseball draft meeting that day 
in Cincinnati. 

The Indians moved up to a fourth- 
place finish in 1947 and attendance 
moved right with them. The turn- 
stile count was 1,521,978 at the end 
of the season. But Bill still wasn’t 
satisfied. He wanted a pennant win- 
ner and he wanted every attendance 
record in the book. He was to get 
both. 

Everything was in readiness for 
the biggest boom year that baseball 
or any sport had ever experienced. 

Veeck had a promising ball club 
assembled, even though it didn’t 
figure much better than third or 
fourth with most experts. He had a 
rapidly improving Negro boy, Larry 
Doby, in the outfield and he had 
his eye on another Negro star, the 
mysterious Satchel Paige. He knew 
that he risked prejudice, but he pro- 
ceeded coolly in the knowledge that 
nobody would fight him in the open, 
and he was sure that he was hiring 
competent ball players. 

By this time, too, he had a front 
office organization that was a fine 
blend of ability, loyalty and ambi- 
tion. His number one man was and 
is Rudie Schaffer, a young executive 
he had found in the business mana- 
ger’s office at Milwaukee. Veeck is 
a promoter first and businessman 
next and is always willing to give 
full credit to Schaffer. 

In addition, he signed Hank 
Greenberg as a possible player or 
coach, gave him the title of second 
vice president and sold him approxi- 
mately $100,000 worth of stock. 

Greenberg, smarter than most ball 
players and wealthy in his own right, 
represented a valuable addition to 
Veeck, who always surrounds him- 
self with helpful people. 

The Indians started out with a 


smashing effort. Playing the lowly 
St. Louis Browns, they drew 73,163 
for the largest opening day crowd 
in the history of baseball. Bob Fel- 
ler, who had earned $87,000 from 
Veeck the year before pitched a 
two-hit game to win, 4 to 0. 

From that date until the Indians 
clinched the World Series in Boston 
on October 11 by beating the Braves, 
no city has seen anything like it. 

Cleveland Stadium, largest base- 
ball arena in the country, became 
known as Standing Room Stadium. 
It didn’t matter much whom the In- 
dians played, thousands streamed 
down the ramps night and day. 

But Veeck continued to build for 
greater attendance. He installed a 





Kiwanians throughout the United 
States and Canada will be grieved to 
learn of the death of Mrs. Jay N. 
Emerson, widow of the late 
tional President, which occurred Mon- 
day, November 1, in a Spokane, Wash- 
ington hospital, which she had entered 
for observation only the previous day. 


Interna- 





nursery so that parents could bring 
their children to the park. He pro- 
moted worthwhile occasions such as 
an exhibition series with the Brook- 
lyn Dodgers, the profits going to 
amateur baseball. 

Every night game was a special 
occasion for some company or civic 
group. One of the most important 
was a night game on June 23 against 
the New York Yankees with 10,000 
Kiwanians in a crowd of 65,797. 

It marked the second anniversary 
of Veeck’s stewardship and the Ki- 
wanians made it a real birthday 
party. He was presented with a 
huge cake, floral pieces and a testi- 
monial plaque. William B. Edwards, 
lieutenant governor of the tenth di- 
vision, Ohio District, and Car] Beier, 
president of the Cleveland Kiwanis 
club, delivered eulogies. 

On June 20, the Indians played the 
Athletics and drew 82,789—the larg- 
est crowd ever to see a regularly 
scheduled major league game. On 
August 20, with Satchel Paige mak- 
ing his debut as a starting pitcher 
against the White Sox, they drew 
78,382 to set an all time night record. 

As the Indians drove into the 
stretch in August and September, 
Veeck had what was admitted to 
be the best team in baseball. Veter- 


ans like Ken Keltner and Joe Gor-— 


don were experiencing the best 
seasons of their lives, partly out of 
gratitude for fair treatment by 
Veeck. 

The outstanding man on the field, 


ironically enough, was the only one 
with whom Veeck had a difference 
of opinion. That was his flashy 
leader and one of the great ball 
players of all time, Lou Boudreau, 
a Kiwanian who had left the club 
at Harvey, Illinois only a few months 
before because he wasn’t able to 
travel with the team and still keep 
up his attendance. 

When Veeck moved into Cleve- 
land he wanted to remove Boudreau 
as manager. During the World 
Series of 1947 he revealed that he 
was dickering with the St. Louis 
Browns on a trade which would 
include Boudreau. 

For the first time public opinion 
in Cleveland was opposed to Bill 
Veeck and was levelled at him full 
blast. He flew in from New York 
to sample it and then beat a hasty 
retreat from his plan. 

“I must be wrong,” he said. “That 
many people can’t be.” 

He was willing to admit it all over 
again at the end of the 1948 season. 
Boudreau never had been better, at 
bat or in the field. Whether through 
bitterness over the lack of confi- 
dence in his managerial ability 
shown by Veeck, or through natural 
competitive fire, Boudreau hit .355 
and was always a great inspiration. 

Drama, color and comedy in- 
creased as the season wore on to an 
almost hysterical climax in the play- 
off game for the American League 
pennant in Boston. Pitcher Black 
collapsed on the field from a cere- 
bral hemorrhage. Veeck took a 
Cleveland citizen named Joe Earley 
and gave him a special night for 
“the average fan” during which 


Earley received gifts worth thou- 
sands of dollars. The Indians lost 
their final game of the regular 


schedule to tie the Red Sox, but the 
game earned $40,000 for the Cleve- 
land Community Fund, which got 
the receipts. 

The World Series was anticlamac- 
tic, in a way, yet in the fifth 
game on October 10, the Indians and 
Braves drew the largest crowd in 
baseball history, one of 86,288, into 
Cleveland Stadium. 

“My cup runneth over,” said 
Veeck, who now owned every crowd 
record in baseball, the world’s cham- 
pions and the prospect of owning a 
team which figured to dominate 
baseball for several years. 

Which means that Cleveland is 
in for another exciting summer next 
year with two Kiwanians— Bill 
Veeck, the greatest promoter sports 
has ever known, and his manager, 
Lou Boudreau. THE END 
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CHICKASHA, OKLAHOMA Interclub relations in Okla- 
homa had an unusual season during the past spring 
and summer. Chickasha Kiwanians started the ball 
rolling by delivering a small pig weighing eighteen 
pounds to their neighboring club in Anadarko with 
the provision that the Anadarko Kiwanians feed the 
pig, which was aptly named Chickawanian, until it 
was delivered to another club in a group meeting. 
The Chickasha Kiwanians promised that if the pig 
moved from club to club until it weighed 200 pounds 
and then returned to Chickasha they would bar- 
becue the pig and invite all the clubs that had acted 
as hosts. Since no club desired to remain host to 





In an effort to stimulate inter-club meetings in the Texas 
Oklahoma District Kiwanians of Chickasha presented a pig 


to Anadarko Kiwanians at an inter-club meeting. The pig 
visited with fourteen clubs before it was barbecued. Here 
Earl Everett, vice president of the Anadarko club, receives 
the pig “Chickawanian” from Walt Allan. chairman of the 
inter-club relations committee of Chickasha. 


Chickawanian for any extended period of time the 
pig was, therefore, moved from club to club until it 
had visited fourteen clubs covering the major part 
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of the state of Oklahoma. The clubs that played 
host were: Chiskasha, Anadarko, Lawton, Duncan, 
Davis, Britton, Edmond, Capitol Hill, Bethany, El 
Reno, Weatherford, Watonga, Okeene and Enid. 
After Chickawanian was returned to its original 
home the Chickasha club lived up to its promises 
and provided a barbecue for approximately 900 
guests from all over the state. Walter Bowman, 
governor of the Texas-Oklahoma District, was on 
hand to see that the affair was conducted in true 
Kiwanis spirit. The program was as unusual as the 
idea itself. It was started off by a hog calling con- 
test with a representative of each club participating. 
In addition to group singing, there were various 
unique stunts that kept the entire crowd constant- 
ly in laughter. The program was ended without a 
speech, with several selections from the entire 


Oklahoma College for Women Glee Club. 


BEREA, OHIO Kiwanians of Berea recently presented 
to their community an interesting Sportsman’s 
Show featuring several championship acts of ar- 
chery, fly casting, roping, shooting, and other sports 
interests. The show, which was enthusiastically 
received, was presented as a token of appreciation 
for the community’s past support of the club’s an- 
nual minstrel show which is held each spring to 
raise funds for welfare activities. 


HAMMOND, LOUISIANA Thirty-seven public schools in 
Southeast Louisiana received new footballs or bas- 
ketballs recently when the Hammond Kiwanis club 
paid over $400 for these gifts. These were presented 
to the local schools which have participated in the 
three annual Strawberry Bowl Football Games 
sponsored by the club. The fourth annual contest 
will be held early this month. 


TORONTO, ONTARIO Kiwanians of Toronto have 
made arrangements so that twenty-three copies of 
the daily papers are supplied to the Belmont Home 
for the Aged. 


WYOMING-LOCKLAND, OHIO Kiwanians of the Wyo- 
ming-Lockland club have devised a clever method 
of raising funds for Girls’ Town of America, an in- 
stitution which cares for unfortunate girls. Girls’ 
Town is governed by a Mayoress and a complete 
council that looks after the welfare of its citizens. 
For the past four years, once each year, Girls’ Town 
has sponsored a festival that has been very helpful 
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to them in a financial way. It was at the first of 
these festivals the Kiwanians discovered a way of 
giving the girls great financial assistance. The Ki- 
wanians sponsored a booth at the festival selling 
honorary citizenships at a minmum of $1.00. At this 
year’s festival Kiwanians Clare Burrell and Ned 
Blackwood shared the chairmanship of this project. 
They were assisted by forty members of the club 
to make the project a success. And as a result of 
their efforts well over five hundred dollars were 
raised for Girls’ Town. 





These youngsters enjoying a good dinner in a cheery 
Christmas atmosphere were guests of the Fremont, Nebras- 
ka club at their annual Christmas party. 


GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT Kiwanians of Greenwich 


recently inaugurated the practice of awarding cita- 
tions and bonds to the outstanding firemen of the 
year. At one of their regular luncheon meetings 
recently they made the presentations to John J. 
Sorrento and James J. Prately for their outstanding 
work in fighting a fire last spring, and rescuing a 
nurse who had become trapped in the second story 
of the burning building. 


ALAMOSA, COLORADO Because the conditions of the 


San Luis Valley are ideal for sheep raising Kiwa- 
nians of the Alamosa club have decided to begin a 
project which they hope someday will develop into 
a profitable sheep raising industry. The Kiwanians 
began the project by purchasing seven ewe lambs 
which they distributed to seven 4-H clubbers to be 
raised according to the rules of the 4-H club. As 
an added incentive the Kiwanians are offering 
prizes for the best animal at the end of a year. As 
the plan develops the Kiwanians hope eventually 
to have each youngster participating in the project 
owning five registered ewes. 


WYNNEWOOD, OKLAHOMA The Vocational Guidance 


Committee of the Wynnewood club has made plans 
to place in the schools several trade magazines for 
the use of the students who are interested in finding 
some trade or occupation. 


CENTRAL DETROIT, MICHIGAN When Kiwanians of 
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Central Detroit heard that five-year-old Gregory 
Gadja, son of an automobile factory worker, has 
longingly watched other children of his age play 
ball and do all the things other boys do, they de- 
cided to do their very best to make it possible for 


Gregory to take part in all the activities he is miss- 
ing. Gregory is a victim of cerebral palsy, but a 
glimmer of hope is beginning to shine for the boy 
because he has been receiving treatments at the 
Detroit Orthopedic Hospital under the sponsorship 
of Central Detroit Kiwanians for the past eighteen 
months and is rapidly gaining control and coordina- 
tion of his muscles. Special steel braces have been 
designed for his legs and back, which after eighteen 
months have made it possible for him to take a few 
steps with the aid of a cane. Some day the Kiwa- 
nians of Central Detroit expect to see Gregory walk 
into one of their luncheon meetings unaided. 


CALGARY, ALBERTA Kiwanians of Calgary purchased 
season tickets for the Mount Royal College Orches- 
tra Symphony Concerts to enable members of the 
Canadian National Institute of the Blind to attend. 


WARRENDALE, DETROIT, MICHIGAN’ Kiwanians of 
Warrendale presented the championship trophy to 
Mike Bogusky, sponsor of the Whitlock Press team 
in the Kiwanis teen-age softball league at a banquet 
honoring the 144 players of the league. The War- 
rendale club sponsored two leagues of teen-agers 
during the past summer. One league was composed 
of eight teams of boys ranging in age from thirteen 
to seventeen years. The second league had four 
teams of boys between the ages of fourteen and sev- 
enteen. At the conclusion of the Kiwanis League 
season the Police Department lauded the efforts 
of the Warrendale club declaring juvenile delin- 
quency reports in the district served by the club 
were at a minimum during the summer. Two teams 
from the league were selected by the Police De- 
partment to represent one precinct station in a city 
tournament competing with all precinct stations in 
the city. The team of Kiwanis boys was eliminated 
in the finals. 





Here a few members of the Portland, Oregon club view 
with pride one of the signs erected as a part of the club’s 
courtesy driving plan. 


PORTLAND, OREGON The courtesy driving plan in- 
augurated by the Portland club has, in one short 
year, contributed to the saving of seventeen lives. 
There were 186 less hospitalized accident victims, 
destruction of property was reduced by $88,000 and 
the city of Portland won honorable mention in the 
national traffic safety contest. All of this came 
about, simply by making people more conscious of 
their obligation to society. 

It seems that the tension of the war years speeded 
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up the tempo of normal living to such an extent 
that even traffic regulations were forgotten in an 
effort to get things done in a hurry. Portland Ki- 
wanians decided to take action in an effort to re- 
duce the accident toll. After a thorough investiga- 
tion of the situation the Kiwanians put into effect 
their plan for courtesy driving. 

A six by five inch pledge card was prepared for 
distribution to any and all drivers who cared to 
enter into the spirit of the plan. The upper half of 
the card bears a pledge of courtesy and the lower 
half provides for signature, address, number of 
years the pledger has driven an automobile, the 
number of drivers in the family, year model of car, 
and instructions to mail it to the Kiwanis club of- 
fice. On the reverse side of the card is a request 
for reports of any acts of courtesy shown by other 
drivers. Accompanying the pledge is a gummed 
sticker bearing the words “I am a Courtesy Driver”, 
the Kiwanis emblem and the club name. 

An award is made each month to the most cour- 
teous driver, as evidenced by reports of courtesy 
acts. The award is designed purely as public rec- 
ognition and generally the courtesy driver’s picture 
appears in the newspapers with a brief article re- 
citing the outstanding courtesy acts. 

The plan has been presented to the Portland 
Traffic Safety Commission and was given hearty en- 
dorsement. Billboards have been erected bearing 
the “Be a Courtesy Driver” message and have been 
placed at strategic points. 

Aside from the fact that the campaign has un- 
doubtedly saved human lives, eliminated pain and 
suffering and reduced huge property losses, Portland 
Kiwanians believe they have encouraged a richer 
appreciation of the human and spiritual rather than 
the material values of life. 





Kiwanians of Truro, Nova Scotia sponsored a dog show re- 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST DISTRICT In spite of threaten- 
ing weather, a crowd of 3,000 gathered from the 
thirty Kiwanis clubs in Southern British Columbia, 
Eastern Washington and Northern Idaho to witness 
the dedication of the new peace marker, which is 
the twenty-second to be placed on the border be- 
tween Canada and the United States. Two unusual 
features of this peace marker are the facts that the 
granite marker is placed exactly on the boundary 
line, one-half in Kingsgate, British Columbia and 
one-half in Eastport, Idaho, and the second feature 





When the twenty-second peace marker was dedicated in 
Kingsgate, British Columbia and Eastport, Idaho the Ki- 
wanis officials shown above were in attendance. Left to 
right; Ben H. Hazen, Governor, Pacific Northwest District 
who presented the peace marker; Dr. Charles F. Walker. 
Portland, Oregon; Buford E. Lewis, St. Maries, Idaho; Don 
E. Engdahl. Spokane, Washington; Alfred H. Syverson, 
Spokane. Washington and Oscar W. Nelson, Coeur 
D’ Alene, Idaho. 


is that each of the forty-eight states and each 
province in Canada sent a small stone to be im- 
bedded in the base of the marker. 

The peace tablet was presented by Ben Hazen, 
Governor of the Pacific Northwest District. On be- 
half of the United States the Honorable Abe Mac- 
Gregor Goff, a member of the Moscow, Idaho club 
and United States Congressman from Idaho, ac- 
cepted the tablet. The Honorable J. H. Blackmore, 
Lethridge, Alberta, a member of the Dominion 
Parliment, accepted the tablet on behalf of the 
people of Canada. Mr. Blackmore expressed the 
appreciation of the people of Canada for the fine 
spirit of friendship existing between the two 








cently with excellent results. It promises to be an annual 
event, 


TRURO, NOVA SCOTIA Kiwanians of Truro sponsored 
their first annual dog show recently, with excellent 
results. One hundred and sixty-eight dogs were 
exhibited and the show inspired such enthusiasm 
that a local Kennel Club has been organized in 
Truro. Asa result of the show $700 has been added 
to the club treasury and will be used in furthering 
the welfare work done by the club. 


ORILLIA, ONTARIO Kiwanians of Orillia presented 
Orillia Collegiate Institute with vocational books to 
be used by the students and the vocational director. 
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countries. 

The address of the day was made by Dr. Charles 
F. Walker of Portland, Oregon, past governor of the 
Pacific Northwest District. His subject was “An 
Enviable and Imperishable Aristocracy.” Dr. 
Walker, who was born in Canada, made a stirring 
appeal to Americans and Canadians to safeguard 
the rights that they now enjoy and never to shirk 
their citizenship duties, lest by this action they yield 
their own liberties. 

Placing of the Kingsgate-Eastport Peace Marker 
was sponsored jointly by the twelve clubs of Divi- 
sion Eight, of which Buford E. Lewis is lieutenant 
governor, and the Pacific Northwest District. 

The committee in charge of the Peace Marker 
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arrangements consisted of Chairman, Oscar W. 
Nelson, Couer d'Alene, Idaho; Vice-Chairman, 
A. H. Syverson, Spokane, Washington; Buford E. 
Lewis, St. Maries, Idaho; A. W. Nystron, Bonners 
Ferry, Idaho; Elmer E. Jones, Newport, Washington; 
William Keirn, Creston, British Columbia; Floyd 
Gray, Sandpoint, Idaho; J. W. Shorthouse, Cran- 
brook, British Columbia; Marvin Lotspeich, East- 
port, Idaho. 


MARYSVILLE, CALIFORNIA Boys of every description 


NORTH HUDSON, NEW JERSEY 
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flocked to the dedication of the Yuba County Boys 
Club, which Kiwanians of Marysville are sponsor- 
ing. On the following day the registration for mem- 
bership took place, and the facilities were turned 
over to the boys. In short order 250 boys became 
members of the club and immediately began to 
enjoy that membership. 


The boys are already organized, an election has 
been held following a hot campaign. The town 
people took much interest in this election and com- 
ment was made on the wonderful training this gave 
the boys in making them good citizens of the future 
and also, teaching them use of the ballot. A presi- 
dent, first vice president, second vice president, sec- 
retary and treasurer and a board of directors were 
elected by the membership. The boys agreed to pay 
dues of ten cents per month to be members of the 
club. The money derived from the dues will be used 
for picnics, banquets, etc. 


The Boys Club is progressing along many lines. 
A ping pong tournament is underway, a swimming 
team has been organized and has already partici- 
pated in the water carnival whicli was co-sponsored 
by the city of Marysville and the Marysville Ki- 
wanis club. Football classes are being held under 
the direction of two Marysville Kiwanians who are 
former college football players and local bowling 
alleys have turned over their facilities to the boys 
one day a week where bowling classes are held; a 
tournament is to follow. A shuffleboard tournament 
has also been held. 

Marysville Kiwanians are now in the process of 
organizing a business mens club to work in stride 
with the boys club. During the school year the club 
is vacant while the boys are at school and after 
nine each evening, so the facilities of the club will 
be open to the men of the community while the 
boys are not there. They will pay two dollars a 
month per member for the use of the equipment 
and this money will be used to replenish the equip- 
ment and upkeep of the building for the boys and 
it will also bring the men of the community in closer 
contact with the boys. 


The latest phase of 
the North Hudson club’s public service is the crea- 
tion of a committee to promote the welfare of the 
physically handicapped, with Kiwanian George 
Laessig as chairman. The committee is centering its 
particular attention on aiding the newly-organized 
Hudson County Cerebral Palsy League in its en- 
deavors to help sufferers of this disease. As a 
beginning the Kiwanians presented a check for $100 
to the League and the plans are to undertake the 
entire care of one sufferer from North Hudson, pro- 
viding doctor’s care and a complete rehabilitation 
program including the victims’ education. 


WOODBURY, NEW JERSEY 


On a recent Saturday 
morning the William G. Wolfrom family of Wood- 
bury, New Jersey received the deed to their new 
home in a formal but brief ceremony. Wolfrom is 
a World War II double amputee veteran, and the 
new home was built for him by the people of Wood- 
bury and vicinity under the sponsorship of the 
Woodbury Kiwanis club. The house is valued at 
$17,000 and is attractive and well constructed. Dona- 
tions of money, materials and labor came from many 
sources, from all creeds and colors. All of the citi- 
zens of Woodbury were anxious to take part in this 
act of useful service. 





Here is the William G. Wolfrom family of Woodbury, New 
Jersey, after they received the deed to their new home as 
a result of the efforts of the Kiwanis Club of Woodbury. 


ASHLAND, WISCONSIN Members of the Ashland club 


ST. 


have united in an effort to rid Ashland and sur- 
rounding territory of discomfort-breeding ragweed. 
All this came about when Rev. John A. Houkom 
became a member of the club. Since Kiwanian 
Houkom is a most enthusiastic anti-ragweed cru- 
sader he suggested that the club organize a cam- 
paign to eradicate the hated weed, and was given 
immediate support with every member of the club 
pledging active participation in the campaign. Harry 
Van Guilder, club president, and Kiwanian John B. 
Chapple, who are both members of the five-man 
City Council, took the matter up with that honorable 
body, and Kiwanian Houkom was immediately made 
chairman of the city-wide Anti-Ragweed Drive. 
With a team of two men supplied by the city, one to 
man the power-mower, gratuitously loaned the city 
by the Soo Line Railway, and the other to swing a 
scythe where the mower could not go, the drive was 
effectively carried on for fourteen days, with the 
result that the hated ragweed has been slashed 
down, and the city has been free of local pollen as 
perhaps never before since the appearance of that 
pest. 


GEORGE, MONTREAL, QUEBEC The Underpriv- 
ileged Child Committee of the St. George Kiwanis 
club secured for the St. Patrick’s Orphanage 200 
blankets valued at $1500. This institution cares for 
190 boys and girls who are orphaned or separated 
from their families. The organization is entirely de- 
pendent upon public donation. 
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CRESTON, BRITISH COLUMBIA One of the farm homes 
in the vicinity of Creston was completely destroyed 
by lightning, so the Kiwanians of this club spon- 
sored a drive to collect furniture, bedding and 
household equipment for the family. 


MUSKOGEE, OKLAHOMA Kiwanians of Muskogee 
presented a check for $3,537.73 to the Muskogee 
General Hospital for the purchase of two air con- 
ditioning units. This money was raised by individ- 
ual donations of the club members. 


WILMINGTON, CALIFORNIA One day during the past 
summer Kiwanians of Wilmington played host to 
forty-one children from five housing projects in 
the harbor district of Los Angeles. Arranged through 
the Public Assistance Division of Los Angeles, the 
program started with a chartered bus picking up 
the youngsters early in the morning, and thus began 
a day of great fun for thé youngsters, and for the 
Kiwanians, too. 


UNIVERSITY SEATTLE, WASHINGTON The Under- 
privileged Child Committee of the University Seattle 
club recently presented the children of the Juvenile 
Detention Home in Seattle with bats, balls and 
other playground equipment. 


HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA Kiwanians of Hickory 
have installed directories in the two local hotel lob- 
bies listing names of thirty-six churches, pastors, 
addresses, and denominations with the hours for all 
worship services. 





These hungry-looking gentlemen about to indulge in a few 
extra calories were delegates to the Illinois-Eastern Iowa 
District Convention, which was held in Chicago coincidently 
with the Railroad Fair, which created a tremendous amount 
of interest in the Middlewest. Left to right: N. J. Gorelick, 
South Chicago, Illinois; James W. Fry, Englewood, Chi- 
cago; James D. Carpenter, Governor, Illinois-Eastern Iowa 
District; Crescent P. O’Connor, Lieutenant Governor Divi- 
sion IV; and Charles L. Leindecker, general chairman 
district convention. 


NAPA, CALIFORNIA The Napa, California Kiwanis 
club recently presented to the city’s children two 
bleachers, a backstop and an equipment locker for 
the Southside Park. This project culminated eight- 
een months’ work by two civic affairs committees 
and was formally presented by the mayor pitching 
the first ball in an interclub softball contest. 
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YOUTH SERVES YOUTH 


f he Key Club of Belleville High School, at Belleville, 
Ontario, has arranged a part-time employment bureau 
for the students. They canvassed all merchants to find 
out who wished to employ part-time help, then an- 
nounced to all students about the bureau and had each 
fill out an application, which was filed for future inter- 
views by the businessmen. . . . The library of the El 
Dorado High School at El Dorado, Arkansas has been 
increased by one hundred books, thanks to the efforts 
of the Key club. Using the list that best represents 
the spirit of America, as recently published in The 
Kiwanis Magazine, Key Clubbers contacted business- 
men to choose one book, write their name in the front, 
and include a message to the students, if they so desire. 


Git Columbus, Ohio, the Key Club of the Ohio State 
School for the Deaf is arranging for visits to various 
plants in the city. The vocational guidance committee 
is making a card file of all occupations followed by the 
deaf, to help the students plan their life work. .. . 
Two thousand trees were planted at Camp Winona 
by the Key club members of Seabreeze High School 
at Daytona Beach, Florida. This group also raised 
money to send delegates to the Key Club International 
convention by canvassing neighborhoods on Saturday 
mornings to collect bottles which had refunds due on 
them. . . . The Key Club of Sherman High School at 
Sherman, Texas has charged twenty-five cents for stu- 
dents and faculty to put their names under their birth 
date on a special birthday calendar which is distributed 
to the entire school. Advertisements were sold to 
leading businessmen, and the proceeds were used to 
buy water coolers for the school. ... 


G@ tour of an electrical products firm was enjoyed by 
members of the Key Club of Greensburg High School 
at Greensburg, Pennsylvania, along with members of 
their sponsoring Kiwanis Club of Greensburg. . . . 
Key clubbers of the West Central School at Morris, 
Minnesota, in connection with their vocational guidance 
program, secured twenty-two speakers on various 
professions and businesses for their club meetings. 
...A white elephant auction was held during a school 
assembly period by the Key Club of Lower Camden 
County Regional High School at Clementon, New Jer- 
sey. Students and teachers participated in this activity, 
which was held to send food packages to the needy 
overseas. ... 


Gn electric clock has been installed at the William 
King High School at Abingdon, Virginia by the mem- 
bers of the Key club. They have also put up personal- 
ized signs in the parking area for the benefit of 
teachers and school visitors. . . . The Key Club of 
Blountville High School at Blountville, Tennessee is 
conducting an Americanism campaign throughout their 
school. Debates on problems confronting youth today 
are included in this campaign to enlighten students on 
American democracy ... Two Key clubs in Montana 
are assisting in a driver-training program in their high 
schools. At Billings High School, the Key clubbers have 
assisted with driving instruction, and the Key Club of 
Anaconda High School is sponsoring a complete course 
for incoming freshmen. 








AIWAMIS NEWSRERT 


. 
E VERY NOW AND then a prospective Kiwanian is intro- 
duced to a club at one of its weekly luncheons. It was, 
however, a special occasion when at a recent meeting of 
the Charleston, South Carolina club twenty-two-year- 
old Lars Rhame Nelson was inducted as a new member. 
Kiwanian Nelson was a charter member of the first Key 
club of the Charleston High School, which was organ- 
ized in 1942, under the leadership of Kiwanian J. Dougal 
sissell, then president of the Charleston club. 

At twenty-two Lars is Charleston’s youngest Kiwa- 
nian. He is assistant manager of the Southern Printing 
Company. 


A RECORD BREAKING charter night for Kiwanis was held 
September 15 at the Netherlands-Plaza Hotel in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio when six clubs were chartered at one time. 
Although two districts and three divisions were in- 
volved, the six clubs were confined to the Cincinnati 
area. Five of them were in the Ohio District, Divi- 
sions Four and Five, and the sixth was in the Ken- 
tucky-Tennessee District but the location was Coving- 
ton, Kentucky, separated from the industrial district of 
Cincinnati only by the Ohio River. 

In addition to establishing a record for number of 
new clubs chartered at once, it represents an increase 
in the Cincinnati area clubs of about thirty-five per cent 
since the first of last year. There were nineteen clubs 
in the area on January 1 and, besides the six chartered 
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ill records were broken when six clubs were chartered at 
the same time in the Cincinnati area. Bob Hill, governor of 
the Ohio District is presiding and the gentlemen holding 
the charters are the presidents of the new clubs. Left to 
right: John B. Baker, Loveland; Hillard O. Blalock, Price 
Hill; Alexander W. Snedden, Sycamore, Rossmoyne; Nor- 
wood G. Dempsey, Silverton; Charles W. Howell, St. Ber- 
nard. The sixth club was Latonia, Covington and the pres- 
ident of that club, T. Byron Stephens, wasn’t present when 
the picture was taken. 


all at once, another had been chartered early in the year, 
resulting in an increase to twenty-six clubs. No other 
geographic area, large or small, will record such a high 
percentage gain this year. 

The new clubs are: Price Hill sponsored by Cheviot- 
Westwood, Silverton sponsored by Cincinnati, Loveland 
sponsored by Eastern Hill Cincinnati, Sycamore Ross- 
moyne sponsored by Norwood, St. Bernard sponsored 
by Norwood and Latonia Covington, Kentucky spon- 
sored by Covington 

Although these new clubs are just beginning they 
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have already embarked upon many very worthwhile 
projects. The Sycamore club, for instance, is busily 
making arrangements for a new playground, which is 
badly needed in that area, and the St. Bernard Kiwa- 
nians are organizing a Key club. Silverton Kiwanians 
are displaying great interest in boys and girls work, as 
are all six of the new clubs. They are all planning 
Christmas parties for underprivileged children and all 
promise to be outstanding events. 





The Baltimore, Maryland club sponsored a testimonial din- 
ner to honor International Trustee Claude Hellmann, The 
Kiwanis dignitaries shown above were present, left to right: 
International Trustee Thomas L. Husselton, Atlantic City. 
New Jersey; International President J. Belmont Mosser. 
St. Marys, Pennsylvania; International Trustee Claude Hell- 
mann, Baltimore, Maryland and Past International Presi- 
dent Harry E. Karr, Baltimore, Maryland. 


Rurwaman ALBERTUS DARNELL, distinguished scholar and 
Dean Emeritus of the College of Liberal Arts of Wayne 
University in Detroit, was honored recently at a lunch- 
eon given by his club, the Kiwanis Club of Central 
Detroit. He has made many contributions to higher 
education in Michigan during the thirty-nine years he 
has been affiliated with Wayne University. 

A digest of Dean Darnell’s professional and civic ac- 
tivities was presented to him in a handmade book auto- 
graphed by every member of the Central Detroit Club. 


. 
I ABER A. BOLLINGER, past governor of the Florida Dis- 
trict and past International Trustee, died at his home 

aS in Atlanta, Georgia on Oc- 
P TT —m<it«t-_ tober 9. Faber was an ener- 
getic member of the Atlanta 
club who had been active in 
Kiwanis at local and district 
levels for twenty-five years 
and at the International 
level since becoming chair- 
man of the International 
Committee on Interclub re- 
lations in 1934-1935. He was 
elected an International 
Trustee in the latter year 
and served on the board for 
two successive terms. He 
was district governor in 1927, president of the Atlanta 
club in 1940 and chairman of the club committee on 
Boys and Girls Work at the time of his death. 
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DOES BIG MEAN BAD? 
(From page 7) 


Braille folders with the new two- 
letter figures were distributed. Em- 
ployees were kept up to date with 
a steady stream of progress reports 
and other information. Personal 
telephone directories were given to 
customers, so they could have their 
more frequently called numbers at 
hand. 

All metered mail carried the mes- 
sage, “All phone numbers change 
on C-Day.” The Illinois Bell’s popu- 
lar WEather 4-1212, which gives 
recorded weather reports to 36,000 
Chicagoans daily, also pealed out 
the C-Day message. 


Pant pepartMENT men knocked on 
every door in Chicago and the sub- 
urbs of Evanston and Winnetka in 
the weeks before the changeover, 
installing new number cards. The 
old number appeared on a yellow 
mask covering the card, and under- 
neath the mask was the new two- 
letter number. A short time before 
C-Day nearly 1,000,000 letters—re- 
quiring fourteen tons of paper—were 
sent out, reminding customers to 
remove the yellow masks from their 
telephones the night before, or the 
day of the changeover. The letters 
also explained the change and con- 
tained two small cards with the list 
of new exchange figures. 

And at a Tuesday meeting of the 
Kiwanis Club of Evanston—just as 
before other organization groups— 
the writer and about a hundred oth- 
er business and professional men, 
interested in community and public 
affairs, entertained four telephone 
operators and two agents of the 
telephone company who put on a 
demonstration of the factors in- 
volved in the change. A system of 
telephones, amplifiers and other 
“props” were installed and operated 
by the phone company group. A 
twelve foot reproduction of the 
phone dial, that lighted up when a 
regulation size dial was used by one 
of the demonstrators, showed what 
happened when numbers were 
dialed incorrectly. 

How effective was the campaign? 
On the morning of C-Day, 91.5 per 
cent of all dialed calls were made 
correctly, and by afternoon the per- 
centage had risen to 96.3! Within a 
week, 98.5 per cent of the dialed calls 
were going through correctly. 

It is probably safe to comment that 
the words “big” and “bad” are not 
synonymous in the vocabularies of 
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Illinois Bell customers—at least not 


| 


when they think about their tele- | 


phone company. 

We just don’t expect solicitous 
service like this from the govern- 
ment, yet there are those who hate 
so strongly to see a corporation 
make a profit that they are quick to 
jump up at times of trouble and de- 
mand that the government take over 
business—not all business (at least 





not all at once) but just one business | 


at a time! 


Te mere Fact that the affiliates of 
that subservient monopoly, AT&T, 
are changing over to the two-letter 
from the three-letter exchange sys- 
tem indicates a virtue of private 
enterprise rarely found in a govern- 
ment agency—long range planning 
that involves technical change. 


Bureaucracy operates more safely in 
a rut—private business can’t afford 
to. 
The changeover was necessary 
for two reasons, both of which are 
(Continued on page 40) 
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th Anniversary Clubs 


Charleston, W. Va. .. . . Jan. 
ey Jan. 
Windsor, Ont. ........ Jan. 
Seattle, Wash. ........ Jan. 
Vancouver, B.C. ...... Jan. 
Houston, Texas ....... Jan. 


9D. Anniversary Clubs 


Williamston, Mich. ... . Jan. 
Kingsport, Tenn. ..... Jan 
a ae Jan. 
Marlboro, Mass. ...... Jan. 
Hackettstown, N. J. ... . Jan. 
ee Jan. 
on re Jan. 
Tahlequah, Okla. ..... Jan. 
Toms River, N. J. ..... Jan. 
Elmwood, Ill. ........ Jan. 
Paulsboro, N. J. ...... Jan. 
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= $7.50 
Amazing results in sales, inquiries and con- 
tacts... saves time and mone .. very easy 
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= every type of business and organization. 
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FREE TRIAL OFFER: Try it before you 

buy it! Write and a GEM OUTFIT will be 

sent you postpaid. After 10 days, send onl 





7 The GEM must sell itself, you be the judge 
BOND EQUIPMENT CO. « Dept. 103 


$7.50 or return the GEM, no questions asked. 
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BRONZE TABLET CO., INC 














for every occasion 


We specialize in the de- 
sign and manufacture of 
every type of solid bronze 
tablet — Honor Rolls, 
Memorials, Testimonials, 
Awards, Building Signs 
etc. You will be pleased 
ot our surprisingly low 
prices. Write for illustra- 
ted catalogue. 


“Bronze Tablet Headquarters” 


UNITED STATES BRONZE sicn co., inc. 
Dept. K, 570 Broadway, New York 12, N. Y. 
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DOES BIG MEAN BAD? 

(From page 39) 
well recognized by business, both 
big and small. The first is that plans 
are being made to employ the dial 
system throughout the entire coun- 
try, even including long distance 
calls. This is being done to speed up 
the service and make telephones 
easier to use—a characteristic policy 
of private enterprise which is in 
contrast to government’s “come- 
and-get-it” attitude toward govern- 
ment service—if service is the right 
word for what the government 
renders. 


Tue seconp REASON is that the Chi- 
cago area has been growing too fast 
for Illinois Bell’s former numbering 
plan. Back in 1933, Chicago had 
slightly less than 800,000 telephones. 
Today it has near 1,500,000. Growth 
of population and business has made 
the telephone increasingly impor- 
tant. As the need for telephone serv- 
ice grows, so does the need for more 
telephone exchange names—and it 
is difficult to select suitable ones. 
The telephone company realizes 
that telephone exchanges should be 
pleasant-sounding and easily under- 
standable when spoken. For exam- 
ple, the telephone company couldn't 
have a “Stinkweed” or “Stumble- 
bum,” and it couldn’t have a “Sky- 
lark” because it would sound too 
much like “Hyde Park,” an exchange 
already in existence. Again, the 
Illinois Bell couldn’t have a “Mon- 
mouth” because it has a “Monroe’— 
and in dialing Monmouth, subscrib- 





| ers would be dialing the same first 
| three letters as Monroe. 


The new two-letter plan provides 
twice as many dialing combinations 
and allows for telephone growth 
without having to add new names. 
For instance, Illinois Bell started its 
new plan with a HYde Park 3. Later 
on, as Hyde Park exchange grows, 


| the company may add Hyde Park 


1, Hyde Park 2, Hyde Park 4, and 
so on. 

The two-letter plan ties in with 
operator dialing, which in the future 
will enable long-distance operators 
to dial out-of-town subscribers 
directly, speeding calls through in a 
fraction of the time now needed to 
complete long-distance calls. Danger 
of dialing conflicts in different sec- 
tions of the country will be elimin- 
ated. 

Chicago isn’t the first city to have 
two-letter numbering. New York 
has had the system for many years. 
San Francisco, Philadelphia, New 
Orleans, Boston and Milwaukee 
have it. Eventually, every large city 


in the country will be using it. 

At any rate, “C-Day” came to 
Chicago and a privately operated 
public utility changed the telephone 
habits of 3,500,000 people with a 
graciousness that didn’t seem to go 
with the word “monopoly.” 

This is an anomalous situation. In 
America, government is thought to 
be the servant of the people, behold- 
en to those who have created it and 
therefore highly sensitive to the 
voters’ wishes. Business, on the 
other hand, is the child of selfish 
individual initiative, developed un- 
der a political system whose original 
philosophy asserts that property 
rights take precedence over human 
rights. 

But lately these two behemoths of 
our complex society seem to have 
exchanged roles. Government, so 
recently a comfortable conglomera- 
tion of baby-kissing, log-rolling 
politicians, seems to have become 
indifferent. The old informality re- 
turns momentarily at election time, 
but by and large we feel cold and 
dictatorial about those we have 
elected and those whom the elected 
have installed in office. Our career 
civil servants, making a mockery of 
their name, ply a secure course in- 
sensitive and unsympathetic to the 
problems of their masters, the 
people. 

The relationship between citizen 
and government seems, paradoxical- 
ly, to grow colder even as govern- 
ment moves in its cumbersome way 
to increase its concern for human 
rights. 


«¢B ic susiness” seems to have come 
a long way in the right direction 
since Commodore Vanderbilt placed 
his foot in his mouth and growled 
that the public could be damned. 
Enlightened segments of the com- 
mercial world have grown to realize 
that their continued prosperity de- 
pends upon making the public be- 
lieve that private enterprise 
operates to the average citizen’s 
advantage. 

What makes this transformation 
the more significant is that it has 
come to fruition only in compara- 
tively recent years, under the 
whiplash of a government which— 
impelled by a peculiar type of logic 
—on the one hand demands that 
business act in the public interest 
but on the other hand seems in- 
sensitive in its own dealings with 
the public. 

Government—the so called servant 
of the people—can take a lesson 
from such private enterprises as 
Illinois Bell. THE £ND 
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Parking Spaces “Stretched” 
According to the International City 
Managers’ Association, the city of Min- 
neapolis is increasing parking meter 
space from nineteen feet to twenty-two 
feet to accommodate longer cars and to 
facilitate parking. And at the same old 
price! 

About one meter space per block is 
lost in the “stretching” process, but 
most blocks will retain their original 
number of meters, the slack being taken 
up in truck and fire-hydrant “no-park- 
ing” zones. The cost of resetting the 
meters is about $1.50 per meter, city 
officials estimate. 


Bill Paying Made Easy 

A bill that can be used as a check ex- 
pedites payment of municipal utility 
charges by El Dorado, Kansas, citizens. 

The International City Managers’ 
Association reports that the city now 
uses double government postcards to 
bill its customers for utility charges. 
One card contains the meter readings, 
charges for water and refuse collection, 
and the total bill. On this card the 
customer merely fills in the name of 
his bank, signs the card and drops it in 
the mail. The reverse side carries the 
name and address of the city water 
department. 

The other half of the double postcard 
contains the name of the water custom- 
ers and his address, and the back of 
the card is used to inform citizens on 
municipal activity. One month’s card 
carried information on water rates 
while information on registration for 
voting was featured last month. 


Aleoholic Therapy Saves Funds 
Chicago welfare officials are convinced 
of the value of psychiatric treatment 
for alcoholics. The American Public 
Welfare Association reports that a re- 
view of one year’s operation of Portal 
House, the city’s treatment center for 
alcoholics, indicated that Chicago saved 
$15,000 by treating some of those who 
were treatable rather than by continu- 
ing to support them on public assistance 
rolls. 

Welfare officials noted that it cost 
Chicago $53,000 to operate Portal House 
for a year during which 163 patients 
were treated. Had the Welfare Depart- 
ment been obliged to support the 163 
patients and their families on public 
assistance rolls during that period the 
cost would have amounted to $68,000. 

Of the first eighty-three patients who 
entered Portal House, twenty-eight 
have remained sober for six months, 
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twenty-seven others are regarded as 
improved, and twenty-eight have suf- 
fered serious relapses. There are indica- 
tions that these percentages will hold 
true for the eighty patients who com- 
pleted treatment more recently. Of the 
total 163 patients, only twenty have re- 
applied for public assistance grants. 


Anti-Rat Drives Continue 

The American Public Works Associa- 
tion reports that the experiences of the 
cities that participated in the urban 
rat control campaign indicate that con- 
tinuous rat control’ programs save 
money. 

Jacksonville, Florida, virtually elim- 
inated its $500,000-a-year loss to rats 
with a $17,000-a-year rat control budg- 
et. In ratproofing its one hundred 
blocks of downtown area, the city did 
all the work, billing the owner only for 
material used. When requested, the city 
does rat-control work in residential 
areas also. 

When originated, the rat poisoning 
program for the downtown area of 
Taylor, Texas cost $173 monthly, while 
in recent months the cost of the same 
program averaged $33. Feed dealers in 
the city report that losses from rats 
have been reduced from $1,000 to $300 
annually. 


Free Health Care 

Under its program of free doctor’s care 
for those on relief rolls, Baltimore an- 
ticipates serving 12,000 people this year, 
according to figures cited by the Amer- 
ican Public Welfare Association. Bene- 
fits of the program—surgery, dentistry, 
medicine, and related services—will first 
be made available to persons on the 
Welfare Department’s rolls. Later the 
services will be extended to persons 
who earn a living, but who cannot 
afford to pay medical expenses. 


Private practitioners of the city are 
cooperating on the plan. They receive 
a flat rate of seven dollars yearly for 
each patient whether they treat them 
one or fifty times—the theory being 
that those who require attention often 
will be balanced by those who will be 
seen only a few times. “Medical care 
clinics” established at local hospitals 
will render the free services. The clinics 
will receive an annual flat rate of ten 
dollars per patient, on the same basis 
as the physicians. The city’s health de- 
partment is administering the program, 
which the state finances. For the cur- 
rent fiscal year, $418,000 has been pro- 
vided. THE END 





Club Gongs Are Back Again 


Regular Gongs |0''x 6"* with Club Emblem, 
Gavel and Cover, now $16.50 
Junior Gongs 7''x5'', with club emblem, gavel 
and cover complete. NOW April | $8.50 

Engraving extra. No. 106 Catalogue with many 

new items now ready. 


“Old Glory’’ Manufacturing Co. 
165 W. Harrison St. Chicago 5, Ill. Wabash 2070 

































If you want the ‘‘Know How’’ 


here’s the book for you. 
solid facts, designed 


easy to 


..In a Month or Two 
PLAY BETTER GOLF 





to 


shoot in the 80’s or less, then 


the average golfer without 
high sounding ‘‘pro’’ type 
language. A clear, simple 
understand =_ golf 
book that shows you how 
to stop bad golf habits by 
a new improved meth od, The 
one, genuine, concise book 
that gets results fast. To- 


tally different from any other golf or pro’s book. Stands 
on its own merit, without any fancy publicity fluff. Fully 


illustrated. Only $2 postpaid. Residents of Ohio add 
sales tax. Send for your book today! 


GOLF SECRETS 
. C-12 








A GIFT FROM 
CAPE COD 


DE LUXE BOX OF 


CRANBERRY PRODUCTS 


Jellied Sauce—Whole Berry Sauce—Marmalade 
—Juice Cocktail (Six packages) and 3 Plastic 
Cutters and Cranberry Recipe Book. 


$9.50 etiveren 


CHECK OR MONEY ORDER TO 


KIWANIS CLUB 


MIDDLEBORO, MASS. 
_ PROCEEDS To YOUTH ACTIVITIES 
PATENTS 
Kiwanian Wm. H. Pattison, 7240 
Wisconsin Ave., Washington 14, D.C. 
Practice U. S. Courts and Patent 
Office, 


FRUITS from FLORIDA 


A timely gift for Christmas or throughout the season. 























45 lb. box $5.25 delivered 
90 lb. box 9.50 delivered 
ek a, WOM eiicticcdickneqren 3.34 delivered 
Finest Oranges and Grapefruit, carefully packed. 
Express prepaid to points East of the Miss. River, 
add 10% if west No shipments to Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Texas or outside the U. 8. 

Accompany all orders with remittance. Help the 
Crippled Children’s fund by purchasing your fruit 


from 


SOUTHWEST MIAMI KIWANIS CLUB 
2281 S. W. 8 STREET MIAMI 35, FLORIDA 


| HELP YOUR KIDDIES 


THE BIG HIT 


It’s new, It’s novel, It’s 
practical 


EVERY MAN WEARS A TIE 


Wear this beautiful tie with 
the official “‘K’’ to your meetings. 
(Reg. U. S. Patent Office) Colors: 
Dark Blue, Maroon, Dark Green. 
Made of finest rayon, 

The insignia is white. It is 
popular with Kiwanians every- 
where, 

Be the first in your Club to 
wear one. Cost of each tie $2.50 
-~—but deduct 25¢ for your under- 
privileged fund , . Send only 

$2.25 today. 


| KIWANIS CLUB 


SHOW YOUR “K” Rockland, Mass. 
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Springfield, Ohio 











KIWANIS HOST HOTELS 











Oe 


ARE HEADQUARTERS FOR 
KIWANIS MEETINGS 


Hotel 


Superb food, gracious service, comfortable accom- 
modations and warm hospitality make Canadian 
Pacific hotels ideal for Kiwanis meetings. Plan to 
attend the next get-together! 


CHATEAU FRONTENAC, QUEBEC — 17th-century 

charm; 20th-century conveniences.§723 rooms. Kiwanis 

meets every Thursda 

ROYAL YORK HOTEL, TORONTO, ONT. — Largest 

hn ytel in British Empire. Air conditioned conference 
oma. 1200 outside rooms. Kiwanis luncheons every 

Wee ine ‘eday 

ROYAL ALEXANDRA HOTEL, WINNIPEG, MAN. 
445 comfortable rooms. Modern and fireproof. Kiwanis 

meets every Tuesday 

wover SASKATCHEWAN, REGINA, SASK.—Modern, 

up 8 Rooms. Beautiful scenery. You'll find 

Rie ani ee every Monday 


HOTEL PALLISER, CALGARY, ALTA. —Kiwanis head- 
quarters for luncheon every Monday 
spacious rooms 


EMPRESS HOTEL, VICTORIA, B. C.—Spring-like 
climate all year, Luxury spot on the west coast. English 
country -house atmosphere. Tuesday is Kiwanis Day h 


490 comfortable, 





ere. 






; a “CENTER OF EVERYTHING" 
Yin in SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 

(Moats Sy, 300 OF ITS $50 ROOMS 
AIR-CONDITIONED 


abi? i sta 
~*~ - 











EDGEWATER BEACH wore: 





5300 Block 

1000 Outside Rooms Each With - 
Bath—EUROFPEAN PLAN Sheridan Road 
A £00-Car GARAGE in the CHICAGO 


Lake Michigan 
Home of Kiwanis Club of the North Shore 


building 











DINKLER HOTELS 
Where Kiwanis Meets 
ANSLEY HOTEL, Atlanta, Ga. 
TUTWILER HOTEL, Birmingham, Ala. 
THE JEFFERSON DAVIS, Montgomery, Ala. 
THE ST. CHARLES, New Orleans, La. 
THE KENTUCKY, Louisville, Ky. 
THE ©. HENRY, Greensboro, N. C. 





| 











New Hotel Mayflower 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
Wednesday at 1:00 


Hotel George Washington 


WEST PALM BEACH 
Wednesday at 12:15 


Bob Kloeppel, Kiwanian, President Director 











,is:' HOTEL 
+ MemP"" PEABODY 
"South's Finest—One of America’s Best”’ 


F. R. Schutt 
Pres. & Gen. Mar. 


be 





HOTEL SYRACUSE 
at the hub of New York State 


Kiwanis Meets Each Tuesday at Noon. 


600 Constantly Modern Rooms 


KIVANIAN JIM GILDAY, Men. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 




















headquorters ore ot 


In NEW YORK 
riw an ts 





a. 


potel 


M. L. Lightcap, 
Manager 








Under Knott Management 





“COLUMBUS. 


MIAMI’S FINEST BAYFRONT HOTEL 


HEART OF MIAMI 
OPEN ALL YEAR 










KIWANIS: FRIDAYS, 12:15 





THe 
a 


a 
Hotel OKLAHOMA 


BILTMORE 


OKLAHOMA CITY 


MAYELOWER 


Dashing 4G tons finest 
0... MACK, wie MANAGER 












L. H. Poesch, Manager 








HOTEL 


VANCOUVER 


KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 


Operated under the joint management of 
the Canadian National and Canadian 
Pacific Railway Companies. 
VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 














SUN-RAY: PARK 


HEALTH RESORT 
HOTEL - SANITARIUM 


FOR REST, CONVALESCENCE 
AND CHRONIC CASES. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET 
125 S.W. 30T COURT 





















In Albuquerque, N.M. 


Kiwanis Meets at 


EL FIDEL HOTEL 


W eee) Noon 

















Don’t Worry About Hotel Accommodations in 


ROCHESTER, MINNESOTA 
“Just Make Your Reservations” 


At HOTEL ARTHUR 
One of the several Roberts Hotels there. 
Modern, see ad in Hotel Red Book—near Clinic. 
. “A Room Always Assured” 


Kiwanian ARTHUR L. ROBERTS, Prop. 














Largest and Finest Hotel 


ANTLERS 


COLORADO SPRINGS 
Facing Pikes Peak 
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GOOD SPORTS 
(From page 11) 


housing had to be arranged for; sani- 
tary facilities had to be revamped. 
Nevertheless, Huntington Park Ki- 
wanians have played host to two of 
the conventions. 

Nor does the assistance of the Ki- 
wanians end with the meetings 
They provide outdoor programs and 
other recreational projects for thei: 
handicapped friends. Excellent din- 
ners and speakers are on hand fo: 
monthly parties; each month theate: 
parties are arranged, without charg: 
to the Indoor Sport and one escort 

This organization for the disabled 
has meant new hope and new cour- 
age for thousands of cruelly afflicted 
persons throughout the country. It 
started eighteen years ago in Los 
Angeles, when a letter from a young 
girl, doomed to a life in bed, wa: 
read over the radio. The lette: 
marked the begininng of the group 
as other crippled persons replied 
The idea of an organization was dis- 
cussed over the air; they got thei: 
name from one listener, who signed 
himself “An Indoor Sport.” 


Able-bodied persons, known 
Good Sports, helped. In a year mem- 
bership had grown to three hundred; 
in six years, the club had thirteen 
hundred members and incor- 
porated as a non-profit organization 
Its aims are to bring happiness into 
the lives of the shut-in, physically 
disabled and blind; to help them live 
more normal lives by getting them 
out of their homes; and to promote 
their welfare by all possible means 


as 


was 


There are now thirteen chapters 
of the club in California, two in 
Nebraska, in Missouri, two 
Indiana, and one each in Pennsyl- 
vania, Washington and London, Eng- 
land. New chapters are being started 
in New Jersey, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, and North Carolina; by 
the beginning of next year a total of 
thirty-five chapters is in prospect. 

Merle G. Ruh, Huntington Park 
Kiwanis club secretary-treasurer 
and chairman of the Indoor Sports 
committee, says: “We are sure that 
other Kiwanians will feel as we do 
when they can work with and spon- 
sor an organization such as this.” 


two 0 


He suggests interested Kiwanians 
write to the International secretary, 
Anna Hill Parker, 2646 Fifth Street, 
Ocean Park, California. It takes a 
minimum of ten disabled persons to 
start a chapter. 

It feels grand to change a cripple 
into an Indoor Sport! THE END 
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THE NEW MEN OF POWER: Amer- 
ica’s Labor Leaders. By C. Wright 
Mills. 323 Pages. New York: Har- 
court, Brace. $3.50. 

Of the Kiwanians who read this book, 
some—possibly all—may earnestly dis- 
sent from sociologist Mills’ startlingly 
unorthodox idea of the shape of.things 
to come. Barring war in the near future, 
the author foresees a critical depres- 
sion, and he attributes its coming,. in 
large part, to what he conceives to be 
the political and economic practices of 
service club businessmen. 

Lumping service club businessmen 
under the heading of “the practical 
right,” Professor Mills describes their 
political viewpoint in these words: 

“Ideologically, the practical conser- 
vatives are wild-eyed Utopian capital- 
ists; strategically, they are practical 
men ... They do not at the present 
time have any real ideas about prevent- 
ing war or stopping the drift to another 
depression. The condition of the foreign 
world is improbable nonsense to them 
and the economic cycle a great baffle- 
ment invented by theoreticians of the 
New Deal .. . The practical conserva- 
tives know what they want: to make 
more money out of business and to put 
down the radicals and labor leaders 
who get in the way .. . They use poli- 
tical slogans, but their meaning is 
usually economic.” 

The “practical conservatives,” in the 
author’s purview, are not shaping the 
economy. On the contrary — uncon- 
sciously or otherwise—they act merely 
as “advance shock troops” for a small 
but highly influential coterie of big 
businessmen whom the author labels 
“the sophisticated right.” 

In event of slump or war, the “sophis- 
ticated right”’—as the author sees it— 
is ready, by consolidating already 
occupied positions, to establish a coali- 
tion of big industry and certain gov- 
ernmental elements (principally the 
military) amounting de facto to what 
in pre-war Germany and Italy came 
to be called the fascist or corporate 
state. The trend to the corporate state 
received its impetus in the war when 
leaders of industry and the Army offi- 
cers corps found by working together 
that they had major interests in com- 
mon. Their program, in its present 
phase, consists of ushering in a “per- 
manent wartime economy in peace- 
time.” Throughout his book, the author 
refers to this program, aimed at a 
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corporate state, as the “main drift.” 

Obviously opposition to the “main 
drift” can come only from the non- 
Communist left. However split on 
details, the non-Communist left is uni- 
formly opposed to the corporate state 
idea. 

With this much of the writer’s thesis 
in view, the significance of his title be- 
comes clear. In the event of a crisis 
combined with an acceleration of the 
“main drift,’ what would the leaders 
of America’s big unions—the “new men 
of power’—do? Who are they? What 
are their backgrounds? What sort of 
organizations do they head? What is 
their image of themselves, of industry, 
of the economy as a whole? What do 
they hope and dream and fear? Where 
will they align themselves in the com- 
ing crisis and how will they act in it? 

The author’s conclusions are calcu- 
lated to “needle” but not to hearten 
the opponents of the corporate state 
idea. With notable exceptions, he feels, 
America’s “new men of power” lack 
the capacity—and in many cases the 
willingness—to put up an effective fight 
against the “main drift.’ He describes 
them as having “expediency and guile 
but no vision.” 

This book, to put it mildly, is con- 
troversial. I myself feel that Professor 
Mills overrates the political naiveté 
and underrates the political acumen of 
the conservative small businessman— 
a position that, of course, could be 
wishful thinking. The professor writes 
boldly, provocatively, even impudently, 
mounting his opinions on a laboriously 
gathered foundation of fact. However 
much the reader may disagree—and the 
author, like a brave but reckless gen- 
eral, repeatedly exposes his flanks—the 
fact remains that beside Mills’ chiseled 
formulations most recent pronounce- 
ments on the State of the Union seem 
but whispers behind an economic fan. 
The New Men of Power may be a 
stormy petrel of our day, well worth 
reading by those interested in all 
phases of current economic thinking. 


THE USE OF TIME. By Godfrey M. 
Lebhar. 122 Pages. New York, The 
Beechhurst Press. $2.00. 

It is a rare man who does not occasion- 

ally need to be reminded that his great- 

est wealth is time. “Laziness,’ wrote 

Sir Matthew Hale, “grows in people; 

it begins in cobwebs and ends in iron 

chains. The more business a man has 


to do the more he is able to accomplish 
for he learns to economize his time.” 

How to budget your time, how to find 
more time (or rather how to create it, 
since time is not “found” but made) 
for worthwhile civic and social en- 
deavor, how in short to get the most 
out of every hour—these matters are 
ably presented in this brief but in- 
vigorating little volume. 


THE PRECIPICE. By Hugh MacLen- 
nan. 372 Pages. New York: Duell, 
Sloan & Pearce. $3.00. 

Hugh MacLennan is beyond doubt 

Canada’s most gifted young writer, and 

one of the most exciting practitioners 

of the difficult art of novel-making to 
be produced by any country within the 
last few years. ' 

His newest book is the story of a 
Canadian-American marriage. MacLen- 
nan has too much respect for human 
complexity to reduce his characters to 
symbols. Even so, most readers south 
of the forty-ninth parallel will detect 
in Stephen Lassiter many typically 
American strengths and weaknesses, 
and undoubtedly Canadian readers will 
feel similarly about Lucy Cameron, the 
author’s unusually admirable and sym- 
pathetic heroine. 

Lucy, daughter of a Calvinist father, 
lived with her two sisters in a house 
muted and heavy with honest respect- 
ability. She was the sort of whom her 
more glamorous younger sister could 
think: “Poor Lucy, no man will ever 
want her.” But Stephen Lassiter — 
vigorous, generous, lonely, guilt-ridden 
young American—watched Lucy tend- 
ing her flowers with a love she would 
rather have bestowed on children and 
sensed her potential beauty. Their 
courtship in a small Canadian town on 
the banks of Lake Ontario, is a master- 
piece of suspense and loveliness. 

Married, they lived in New York and 
Princeton. The tensions of American 
life tore them apart, but Lucy’s com- 
mon sense and Stephen’s essential good- 
ness eventually brought them together 
again. Of these simple ingredients is 
fashioned a moving and credible story. 

His writing flashes with those quick 
insights that mark authentic talent. 

“Bruce,” he writes of the young Ca- 
nadian who loved Lucy well and wisely 
but too late, “was young enough then 
to think that ideas were more impor- 
tant than people”... “it is hardly rea- 
sonable to believe that any man will do 
the things necessary to make a million 
or more dollars unless he has some 
childhood dream to drive him on” 
“weak men . can’t afford not to be 
charming”... “Americans aren’t inter- 
ested in being happy. They’re inter- 
ested in having a good time” (touche!) 
... “Why try to hold a family together 
when the best brains in the world were 
working night and day to rip families 
apart?” 

The Precipice may not make the best- 
seller lists, but it is a far richer novel 
than many that do—Milton Lomask. 
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Selling Direct ta User 
TENSION ENVELOPE Corp. 


FACTORIES: New York « St. 
Minneapolis « Des Moines © Kanses City 


Louis 








From the Apple Belt of New Hampshire, 
where they are grown for fine flavor, Fancy 
Select Red Mcintosh Apples. Just the thing 
for gifts for your friends, your family, or your 
business prospects. 

Packed individually in protected cells to reach 
consumer in excellent condition. 


Available in boxes of 48 or 96 from our 
grower, 
Box of 48 Express Prepaid 


$4.00 NEW ENGLAND AND NEW YORK CITY 
4.50 EAST OF MISSISSIPPI 
5.00 WEST OF MISSISSIPPI 


Proceeds to be used for underprivileged child 
and youth service programs. 

Order today. Make checks payable to Nashua 

Kiwanis Club and mai! to Box 311, Nashua, 

New Hampshire. 








My SUN su6sesrs 


59) Wed 


C/ FOR 


my — SrPETERSBURG 
BOOKLETS 








Before you complete your 
plans for your winter vaca- 
tion, write for our new St. 
Petersburg booklets which 


will help you plan. Find 
out why the Sunshine City 
is the most popular vaca- 


tion center for thousands of 
people everywhere. 


St. Petersburg has prepared a big pro- 
gram of recreation and entertainment for 
the coming months. There will be all 
kinds of fun under the sun—and sunshine 
360 days a year. Accommodation facili- 
ties greatly increased. Famous hospitali- 
ty and friendliness. 






For booklets write 
today to H. P. Davenport, 
Chamber of Commerce 


STPETERSBURG 


7 € 

















0. How attendance credits 
can be earned, 
a Kiwanian allowed for attendance at 
a district convention, Mid-Winter Con- 


ference, etc.? 


A. Ten Days. The Official Attend- 
ance Rules provide that a Kiwanian 
should be granted a maximum of thirty 
days for going to, attending and re- 
turning from an International conven- 
tion, and ten days in any other case, 
which period must include the week 
during which the convention is held. 
He should be credited with attendance 
at the regular meeting or meetings of 
his own club held during this absence. 


many 


or, how many days is 


Q. Are privileged members re- 
quired to attend at least sixty per 
cent of a Kiwanis meeting in order 


to be credited with attendance? 


A. Yes. If a privileged member de- 
sires to gain credit for attendance at a 
recognized Kiwanis meeting, he must 
be present for at least sixty per cent 
of the time scheduled for that meeting. 
However, a privileged member should 
not be suspended from club member- 
ship should he fail to attend since he 
is not subject to the attendance require- 
ments of active and reserve members. 
(Article ITI, Section 4, (b) of the Stand- 
ard Form for Club By-laws.) 


Q. We recently sponsored a most 
successful show but were disappointed 

finding that our profit was cut con- 
siderably after paying the federal tax. 
Is there a way to avoid paying such a 
tax? 

A. No. 
sions to any place, 
including admissions to all 
fairs.” 

There is no tax on food. In sponsor- 
ing a benefit dinner dance, if tickets 
sold for $2.50 each and the food portion 
of the amount was $1.50, the tax would 
only apply to the one dollar balance. 

The tax is one cent for ten 
cents or fraction thereof of the admis- 
sion charge. Also, complimentary tick- 
ets are subject to the tax based on the 
established price. 


The tax applies to admis- 
regardless of amount, 


“benefit af- 


each 


made 
be 


being 
may 


Q. Is any 
for those Kiwanians 
-alled into active military 


A. Yes. The Official Attendance 
Rules, according to a recent revision, 
state “Active or reserve members en- 
gaged in military service may be ex- 
tended leave of absence while engaged 
in such service and shall not be sub- 
ject to the regular attendance require- 
ments of an active or reserve member; 


provision 
who 
service? 


such members will maintain 
their present standing in the club.” 


otherwise, 


had a 
record 


members 
attendance 
with another Kiwanis club prior to 
the war. He out of Kiwanis 
several years and then joined our club 
two years ago, during which time he 
has maintained perfect attendance. Is 


QO. One of our 


five year perfect 


for 


was 


he entitled to a seven year attendance 
tab? 
A. Yes. 


Q. Our club is financial 
problem in trying to meet a guarantee 


Our attendance is 


facing a 


set by our caterers. 
good but more times than not we have 
to pay for a deficit out of the club 
funds. We meet in the only available 
place in town. What do 


solution you 


suggest? 


The club 
quarterly, 
their 


A. The “Cairo. Pian.” 
would bill the members 
semiannually or annually 
meals and dues. 

It is suggested that the entire prob- 
lem be aired before the club at a regu- 
lar meeting. The Board of Directors 
may wish to recommend the adoption 
of the Cairo Plan as the solution. Any 
profit realized by the club would be 
placed in its welfare fund. 

The only alternative would be to 
raise the club dues sufficiently to pay 
such weekly deficits without endanger- 
ing the club’s financial stability. 


tor 


YQ. Our 
has recommended rejection of a pro- 
posal for membership involving a 
Seventh Day Adventist Our 
membership now includes one Luther- 
pastor, a Methodist minister and 
two Catholic priests. Is there any 
classification can this pro- 
posed minister so as to accept him into 


Classification Committee 


minister. 
an 


we give 


the membership? 


A. Yes. Classification is never in- 
tended as a bar to keep men out of 
club. It is for the purpose of safeguard- 
ing a club’s true cross section repre- 
sentation of the business and profes- 
sional life of the community. 

Your Board of Directors has author- 
ity to subdivide each major classifica- 
tion. If in the opinion of the board, 
five clergymen will not give a dispro- 
portionate representation to members 
of the cloth, it is recommended that it 
refer the matter back to the Classifica- 
tion Committee with instructions to 
study the matter further and make rec- 
ommendations for subdividing your 
classification for clergymen. 

THE END 
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TREND TOWARD SOCIALISM e The 
people do not fear state socialism—they 
don’t realize what it means. There was 

lot of socialism in the platforms of 
both the old parties. Every public offi- 
cial has to work, to a large extent, with- 
in the climate of the public opinion of 
his time. 

If that were not so, this would not be 
a representative government; it could 
only be an authoritarian government— 
one that overrides public opinion. A 
politician ought not to be a person held 
upright by equal pressure from all 
sides. But beyond a certain margin, no 
official can get too far out in front. 

Look at the figures on the circulation 
of the most widely read Marxian book, 
the Short Course on the History of the 
Communist Party; 34,000,000 copies, 208 
editions in sixty-three languages. Com- 
pare that with all the best sellers in 
America put together. That is some 
measure of the job we have before us. 

Yet we have lost ground, not through 
the strength of the collectivists, nor by 
reason of any fatally inherent defect 
in our institutions. We have been los- 
ing by default. It is only within the past 
few years that we have begun to see 
the failure and cruelties of collectivism 
and defend the virtues of free society. 

Surveys have shown that half our 
people believe everyone in Russia gets 
the same pay. Not a word of truth 
it. Forty per cent believe business 
profits in this country are twenty-five 
per cent, or more, of sales. Not a word 
of truth in it. Wage earners believe 
that if the salaries of management were 
reduced, their pay could be greatly 
increased. Wrong again. In the case of 
our largest manufacturer, executives’ 
salaries are only $2 on a $2,000 auto- 
mobile. Who is giving the answer to 
these falsehoods? 

The responsibility is not that of the 
men on the street; the responsibility 
is on American business. The facts of 
the American economic system have 
to be told by those who know them. 

All of our institutions are based on 
the faith that the man on the street, 
if you give him both sides of the story, 
and are honest and truthful about it, 
will come up with the right answer. 

The jury system, hundreds of years 
old, is based on the faith that if you 
take twelve men from the body of the 
people, and put them in a jury box 
and give them both sides of the ques- 
tion, they will come up with the right 
answer. 

But the ultimate justice of the peo- 
ple—the desire to do the right thing 
that is found in every jury box and 
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-must depend 
on the facts being given to them. 
WHY A SENATOR IS QUITTING @ 


in every American home- 


In declining to run for re-election, 
Senator W. Lee O’Daniel, told his con- 
stituents: “One of the main reasons 
for my not running for re-election is 
that . . . I believe every elected federal 
official should be limited to one term 
of not more than six years. I am 
thoroughly convinced .. . that the main 
objective of the vast majority of the 
elected federal officials is to get them- 
selves re-elected, re-elected and re- 
elected, and that the terrible condition 
existing in our federal government to- 
day is due primarily to the fact that the 
vast majority of these officials do the 
things that will help get themselves re- 
elected, instead of doing the things that 
are best for the welfare of our nation.” 

Senator O’Daniel introduced a bill to 
amend the Federal Constitution to limit 
the service of any Senator or Congress- 
man to six years. It got nowhere, al- 
though the principle of non-eligibility 
for re-election is recognized in the 
constitutions of many of our states. 

One may doubt the need for amend- 
ing the Constitution to limit the terms 
of Congressmen or Senators. As it is, 
every election brings an infusion of 
new blood into the Congress. Senators 
and Congressmen have so few jobs to 
hand out that they seldom can build 
up unbreakable machines to perpetuate 
themselves in office. With respect to the 
Presidency, the case is different. The 
pending Twenty-second Amendment, if 
adopted, as now seems likely, will pre- 
vent anyone being elected to the office 
of President more than twice. 

A better alternative to limiting the 
tenure of Congressmen and Senators 
is to demobilize Big Government. The 
only thing that will take the fat off 
Big Government is to starve it. Cut 
off the rivers of taxes flowing to Wash- 
ington. Keep tax revenues back home 
in the states and towns. Better a few 
rotten boroughs than a rotting republic. 

The growth of Big Government now 
requires Congressmen and Senators to 
be in Washington nearly all the time. 


Until recent years, the “short term” 
only lasted three months. The other 
nine months, the Congressman was 


back home. Even the “long term” gen- 
erally adjourned in the six months. 
Congressmen are unhappy about these 
practically year-round absences from 
home. Far-off government is bad. It 
tends to become vague, remote and 
arrogant. It should be close to the 
people, easily understood, and under 
their control. -—Samuel B. Pettengill 
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SPEECHES we 0:3 o3- oyna, 
ect. ntial eche 


Confid 
For Every Occasion,’ * = collection, $2.00. Public Seeenien “Man- 
val, $2.00, Officer's Handbook with Instant Parliamentary 
Guide, $2.00 List of prepared talks mailed free upon request 
New Jokes and Humor pose Talks mailed 
monthly, $10.00 a year. eaker's Joke Book, 
$2.00 gamer t 8 Humor Guide, $2.00. oy Night stories .32 
Punch Lines 
PROGRAMS Program Chairman's Fun Book, $2.00. 
Ladies’ Night Program, $5.00. Best 
Club & Lodge Stunts, $2.00. Many Others 


*Canadian orders filled. Write! 
NATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 
1468 W. Sth St. Cleveland 13, Ohio 











Drematlsed Wall Riper 


for HOME — OFFICE 


Write for Sample Book (on Memo) 


MORRIS WILNER 


101 S. Main Pittston, Pa. 








For Christmas — Smartly Designed 


KIW ANIS TUMBLERS 


10! oz. full-shammed bottom 
crystal tumblers with official 
seal in blue, white and gold 
—with sparkling gold rims. 
For home, office, clubrooms. 
Perfect for prizes and gifts. 
Shipped insured prepaid any- 
where in U. S. For benefit of 
club welfare fund. 


$ DOZ. 

5.95 prepaid 

EVANSTON KIWANIS CLUB 
82412 Sheridan Rd. Evanston, Iil. 

















MEMBER 





—-REMINDO_— 


Three-Way Calendar 


® Meeting Day Reminder @ 
Handsome Membership Plaque @ 
Useful Calendar 


REMINDO CALENDAR has durable, em- 
bossed bronzoid back. Size 8”x13”. Back- 
ground finished in wood grain walnut. 
Emblem enameled in official colors. ‘“MEETS 
TODAY” printed in heavy red type on 
every club meeting day throughout the 


year. 
COMPLETE CALENDAR 
Sis ean then cancers $2.50 
Lots af 2-25, each .....<- 2.40 
Lots of 26-50, each ........ 2.35 


Lots over 50, each 
Add 25¢ for postage and insurance. 
Refill pads available each year. 











RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 


325 E. Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
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FORD 

some BY THE BOX! 

BALL GUM NOW Club Members can buy genuine FORD 
Branded Candy Coated Ball Gum by the box 


ORDER NOW FOR THE HOLIDAYS — thro your own Club Secretary — 


EVERYBODY KNOWS — 
FORD Branded Ball Gum is 
guaranteed for 
PURITY e FLAVOR e QUALITY 
(It is NOT bubble gum.) 


EVERYBODY ENJOYS— 


The 6 Delicious Flavors 
Candy Coated e Always Fresh 


EVERYBODY WILL WANT— 
these gay Christmas boxes contain- 
ing 100 brightly - colored candy 
gum balls 


7 


— a DOX 


Ideal for the 


HOME e OFFICE e AUTO 
for Gifts — Parties — Kiddies’ 
Christmas stockings 


| CLUB SECRETARIES—Order by the 


, case (50 boxes) thru your Operator. 





| or directly to the Company. Allow 
| at least one box for each member. 
Retail commissions go to your Club 
Welfare Fund the same as thru Ford- 
wav machine sales. 


| BOOST YOUR WELFARE FUND 


ass anal 


{ 
i 
i 











The FORDWAY plan of gum machine sponsor- tions “from border to border and coast to coast.” 


ship to finance Club Welfare Activities has been last year raised more than $500,000 for under- 
adopted by more than 1.800 Clubs and organiza- privileged children, the blind and handicapped. 
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.ETROIT PUBLIC LIBRY 


PERIOPICAL PIV 


~ 


llustrated here is a hand- 

ling operation which is 
typical of the work some 
trucks perform throughout 
every shift ...24 hours a day! 
Under such circumstances 
every delay for servicing or 
repairs means lost time, lost 
income. 

* 
The logical truck for such 
work is an electric truck. Its 
motor drive stays on the job 
because it has few wearing 
parts ... only one basic mov- 
ing part. 

The logic al batte ry to powe r 
the truck is an EDISON 
Nickel-Iron-Alkaline Bat- 
tery. With steel cell construc- 
tion inside and out, an elec- 
trolyte that is a preservative 
of steel, and a_ foolproof 
electrochemical principle of 
action, EDISON Batteries 
are the longest-lived, most 
durable and most trouble- 


free of all. 
¢ 


For long years of dependable 
service, equip your trucks 
with EDISON Batteries. 
They're built stronger and last 
longer! 














ADVANTAGES OF EDISON 
NICKEL-IRON-ALKALINE BATTERIES: 


They ore durable mechanically; can be charged 


Nickel e Iron: Alkaline t rapidly; withstand temperature extremes; 


foolproof electrically; can stond idle indefinitely 
STORAGE BATTERIES / without injury; are simple and easy to maintain. * 


nee re ee 





% ae ell DIVISION OF THOMAS A. EDISON, INCORPORATED, WEST CRANGE N ] 
tional Equipment Company, ‘Ltd., Montreal and Toronto 
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